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Recalling Olin Downes 


)?4 Like \ssociate Editor, 

e | ‘ é é Mr 

) ‘ t l Bost 1 
rl ) t th ‘ Ct 

1p conce ( 
er Bost had produced 

! c ¢ cs WO of the re p S 
th othe metropolis not ex 
cep vy Manhatta ind Olin Downes was 
the st of the great ones He was fear 


less] honest in his convictions, unrelent- 


v his pursuit of sham and quackery, 

1 ever humane and humble in_ the 
presence of honest artistry creative or 
terpretative 

Nr Downes lwavs sisted that a 
critic’s Opinion was no better than any- 
one else's; that his views were not so 
much dgments as reactions informed 

t holl subjective Inevitably he 
ccumulated close perso! il friendships 

the musical community, and his articles 
were not altogether free of their influence 
But ( red te he welfare and the 


future of the art whose trust he held, and 


let oO ma sav that this larger considera- 


was not controll y | every stand 
Ol Downes ever took To add 
ri V conser\y Ve his esthetic 
philosophy would be an understatement 
d also irrelevant Granted he could be 
‘ lownright reactionar History 
he b la ce sheet 0 his hits 
( That t really the pot 

ill 
The point is that he was a humar 
In g of singul epth d breadth 
whose abiding love for music was music’ 
good tort 1 Your Associate Editor re 
members so many conversations with 
Bostor 1! Florida on our **he —- 
the corridors otf low! Hall Car 


egie Hall, the Metropolitan In retro- 


pect, astonishingly few of these tender 
mories turn on the merits of this or 
hat piece or performance Olin Downes 
is a man of many dimensions Music 
for him was not the be-all and the end-all 
( It was the part otf it that he liked 


best, but he relished it in its most noble 
perspective as the ideal supplement 


st he considered it the highest 


pression of—civilized man’s daily social 
The esthetes never understood 

this, nor the composers, nor the performing 
S14 S ll of wl s¢ tti ides were the 
her wa round But ) saner, wiser 
head ever bobbed in the nightly sea ol 


New \ rk concertgoers 


I I vears a [toe ol the phonograph 
e( d not onlv because it offered a 
substitute for the real thing but 


ecause it threatened the economy of live 


music, Mr. Downes was among the first 
to recognize the far-reaching implications 
nd high fidelit I will not 


orget his turnin ip for the American 


premitre of Carmina Burana with a copy 


of the Decca icket 1 hand He had 
sought the recording as a consequence 
of my review of it in this journal; he 
had studied it with the score; and now 


he wanted to check the text against the 


otice the next 


live performance His 1 
morning was particularly valuable. It 
Was no more perceptive, however, than 
were his remarks about new symphonies 
by Sibelius or new tone poems by Richard 
Strauss a half-century ago, when a re- 
cording-less, often score-less music critic 
had to have above all the gift of vision 

What I am suggesting, perhaps, is that 
the critic of today does not need quite 
so much that same quality of mind and 
heart, which is just as well because it is in 
supply Still, the 


pygmies who are so shamelessly and so 


pathetically short 


pathetically vying to fill the departed 
giant's shoes might first make a burrow 
in the microfilm stacks and read, as your 
Asso late 


that Olin Downes ever wrote 


Editor once did, every line 
He was 
, 


the father of us all Peace to his soul. 


JL 


A CRITIC'S CHOICE 


CRITIC’S CHOICE: O cease thy singing, 


maiden hau 








Rachmaninov); John 


McCormack tenor), Fritz Kreisler 
violin) and Edwin Schneider piano 
Die Entfuehrung aus dem Seraitl Var- 


tern aller Arten (Mozart Margherita 


Perras (soprano). Weithnachten (Hum- 


perdin k 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
contralto 


] J — 
eve Wi 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano). Dover 


Vatthaeus pas.ion—Aus 


mein Heiland sterhen (Bach 


Beach (Barber Samuel Barber (bari- 
tone). Erlkoenig (Schubert); Alexander 
Kipnis (basso) and Celius Dougherty 
piano Velvet shoes Thompson 
Povla_ .Frijsh soprano) and = Celius 
Dougherty (piano C (Poulenc); Pierre 
Bernac (baritone) and Francis Poulenc 
Dieu de Grace 


Garden 





piano). Résurrecti 
\lfano Mary 

Suicidio! 
Raisa (soprano). Falstaff—Sul fil d'un 
soffio etesio (Verdi oti Dal Monte 


Twofold Litany—Glory be 


Nn 
soprano). 


Gioconda Ponchielli); Rosa 


soprano 
fo The eC, Lord! Gre tchaninov Fe dor 
Selected by Paul 


RCA Victor LCT 1158, $3.98. 


Chaliapin basso 
Hume 


APAUL HUME has left the beaten path 
in making up this program, and has made 
ivailable again a number of gems that a 


new collector might otherwise miss. The 


first selection is an acoustic recording, the 
work of an irreplaceable team of artists and 
friends. The song is one of Rachmaninov's 
best, and it has rarely been performed as 
it is here. Perras had a truly brilliant 
voice and a technical facility to get her 
over most of the hurdles in Mozart's 
fiendish assignment. To mv own taste, 
however, the tone quality is not particu- 
larly ingratiating The Schumann-Heink 
selection is one of the best of her electrics; 
for all the obviously aging voice she gets 
an infectious lilt into Humperdinck’s 
simple melody The Elisabeth Schumann 


recording is one of her greatest, which is 
surely all the praise it needs. It may be 
necessary, however, to make some ad- 
justments in the tone controls to get the 
Barber's 


own singing of his early song is an im- 


best out of the reproduction. 


portant document, and has long been a 
rare and sought-after collector's item. The 
Kipnis Erlkoenig is tonally gorgeous, and 
it rejoices in the pianism of Celius Dough- 
erty Dougherty is again a member of 
the team in Velvet Shoes: what a magnifi- 
cent combination were he and Povla 
Frijsh! The soprano (not Norwegian, as 
Hume's notes have it, but Danish) was 
one of our greatest interpreters in the 
field of song, and this little Elinor Wylie 
setting is one of her masterpieces. Oddly 
enough some of us still associate the next 
song with Frijsh, for it was she who intro- 
duced it to us in the early post-war years 
The present performance is the more 
official for the presence of Poulenc himself 
at the piano, and it brings us the Bernac 
of some ten years ago when his vocal 
resources were greater than they are today 
The Mary Garden number would not have 
been my choice, as the music has always 
seemed to me dull: perhaps to appreciate 
it one should have seen Miss Garden as 
Katusha. Raisa, whose voice, says 
Hume, was the greatest he ever heard, was 
still able to make a thrilling thing of 
Suicidio! at the end of her career, when 
this record was made. The Dal Monte is 
a thing of rare and delicate loveliness, 
enhanced by surprisingly 
recording for 1929. 


atmospheric 
\nd Chaliapin was 
at his most magnificent in the chant he 
sings against the choral background in 
Gretchaninov’s Litany. Yes, there were 


P.L.M. 


giants in those days. 


WHILE THEY LAST: Pamphlet copies 
of important technical articles—Leopold 
Stokowskt About Music and its Reproduc- 
tion; Needle Potnts in Relation to Mod 
ern Grooves (illustrated) by Isabel Capps; 
also Critics Choice of Best LP’s of 1954. 
10 cents each (send stamps). The Ameri- 
can Record Guide, P. O. Bldg., No. 16, 
Pelham, New York. 


x * ” 


WRITE For prices of back copies and 


Indices in print. 
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MAHLER AGAIN 


v 


MAHLER: Symphony no. 1 in D Major; 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
London conducted by Hermann Scher- 
chen. Westminster LP WN or SWN 
18014, $4.98 and $3.98. 

# ONE can usually trust Scherchen to 
sive a completely different interpreta- 
tion, even when, as in this case, there 
are seven previous recorded versions to 
be different from. There is, however, 
nothing in Scherchen’s individuality of 
the penchant for frequent little modifica- 
tions of tempo, etc., found in Bruno 
Walter's readings. Scherchen’s individual 
conceptions are, on the contrary, large- 
scale, architectural conceptions in which 
logical details are often ruthlessly subordi- 
nated to the larger plan. Thus, after 
the dreamlike introduction to this sym- 
phony, the “leisurely walk” at which 
the first movement proper begins is al- 
most turned into a crawl, in order that 
it may the more dramatically evolve into 
the frantic Presto with which the move- 
ment ends. Whereas to simpler souls 
the focal point of this famous movement 
is a tune (the gracious main theme with 
its lyric associations), to Scherchen it isa 
principle—the gradual stretto in which 
the whole movement is encased, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

While such an approach does not work 
the wonders for this particular score that 
it did for the tougher-fibred Mahler Fifth, 
Naturally 
many details fall into a truer perspective. 


it is worth inquiring into. 


In my estimation, perspective is  sur- 
prisingly achieved to an even higher 
degree in the First by Horenstein, simply 
by the application of intelligence and 
insight to all the composer's instructions, 
resulting in a more flexible realization of 
the intrinsic beauty or expressiveness of 
each successive passage. Thus, of those 
that stand out as somewhat special in 
this work, Horenstein illuminates detail, 
Walter augments it, Scherchen subordi- 
nates it to the greater design. 
Westminster’s recording is extraordi- 
narily fine, except for a very few details 
in which, amazing to say, Scherchen’s 
celebrated technical vigilance seems to 
have nodded. For in the introduction, 
trumpets—directed in the score to be 
placed “at a very great distance’’—are 
close-miked, and at the end of the move- 
ment, the hilarious outburst of kettle- 
drums, caught with greater brilliance in 
each successive recording, is muffled 
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here. In the contrapuntal technique of 
Mahler, internal clarity is at a premium, 
and in this symphony, to my ears, the 
Vox (Horenstein) recording is livest and 
cleanest. In sheer dynamic and cyclic 
range, which for some appears to be the 
sole criterion in works like this that are 
becoming “hi-fi war-horses,”’ it seems to be 
a matter of taste as among Westminster, 
Columbia (Walter), Angel (Kletzki) and 
Vox. Each is excellently recorded, ac- 
cording to the familiar characteristics of 
Jack Diether 


GIESEKING PLAYS 
DEBUSSY 


DEBUSSY: Préludes (Book II); Walter 
Gieseking (piano). Angel LP 35249, 
$4.98 & $3.48. 


the several labels. 


AONE of the first reviews I wrote for 
this magazine, in 1939, concerned Giese- 
king’s performance of this very set of 
Préludes. His performance then was 
inimitable, and his performance now is 
inimitable. Columbia has placed that 
1939 version on ML 4538 (lowering the 
pitch a semitone in the process), and a 
comparison between the two versions is of 
interest. The pianist’s tempos have 
undergone something of a change through 
the years, and so have his ideas about 
phrasing. In 1939 he accented certain 
passages, and there was perhaps more 
spirit to the playing, just as there now is 
more repose. In both cases a master is 
at work—a master who has completely 
identified himself with the Debussy style, 
a master who knows more about pedalling 
than almost anybody before the public, 
and a master who still retains a respectable 
ability to get around the keyboard. 
Gieseking, despite what you may hear, 
never could be classified as a great tech- 
nician, and often his playing on records 
has been downright sloppy. But faced 
with the kind of artistry he brings to 
music like these Préludes the listéner can 
do no more than capitulate. I do not 
know another pianist in the world who 
could equal the style and color he brings 
to the music. And Angel has aided the 
good cause by providing recorded sound 
of a much superior quality than one 
heard in the previous disc of Préludes 
(Book I). 

Gieseking’s closest competition on rec- 
ords comes from Robert Casadesus, for 
Gianoli in her Westminster recording lacks 
the subtlety a good Debussy pianist must 
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eThe American Record Guide, published on 
or before the 10th of the dated month, sells at 
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copyright and may not be reprinted without per 


have. It so happens that I am a great 
admirer of Casadesus’ version of the 
Préludes on Columbia ML 4019 or 4978 
(both the same, but the latter is a better 
buy, containing the two Arabesques and 
the Children’s Corner in addition to the 
Préludes). Casadesus has an entirely 
different view towards the music; he is 
more classic-minded, his contours are 
sharper, his finger mechanism clearer, 
and he uses the pedal much more sparingly. 
In its way it is beautiful playing. In the 
final analysis I prefer Gieseking’s ap- 
proach, but do not sell Casadesus short; 
and the presence of two additional pieces 
on his disc should attract the economy- 
minded. Casadesus here has _ received 
only fair recorded sound from Columbia. 
The Angel sound is more mellow and 
colorful. Part of that, of course, is due to 


the wonderful Gieseking touch. H.C.S. 


JANIGRO PLAYS 


BLOCH: Schelomo; BRUCH: Kol Ni- 
dre, Op. 47; Canzone, Op. 55; Antonio 
Janigro (cello), Philharmonic Symphony 
of London conducted by Artur Rod- 
zinski. Westminster WN-18007, $4.98, 
or SWN-18007, $3.98. 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in A minor (Arpeg- 
gione); SCHUMANN: Adagio and 
Allegro, Op. 70; Stuecke im Volkston, 
Op. 102; Three Fantasiestuecke; Op. 73; 
Antonio Janigro and Eugenio Bagnoli 
(piano). Westminster WN-18016, $4.98, 
or SWH-18016, $3.98. 


CELLO ENCORES: Goyescas—JIntermez- 
zo (Granados-Cassado); Piéce en forme 
de Habanera (Ravel); Chanson vil- 
lageoise; Papillon (Popper); Nocturne 
in C sharp minor, Op. Posth. (Chopin); 
Sequidilla  Murciana (Falla); Chant 
populaire Armenian (Diran Alexanian); 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky- 
Korsakov); Aprés un reve (Faure- 
Casals); Granadina—A ndalousie (Nin); 
Prayer (Bloch); Canto popolare orientale 
(Brero); Notturnino, Op. 45 (Bozidar 
Kunc); Variations on a Theme of Corelli 
(Tartini); Antonio Janigro and Eu- 
genio Bagnoli. Westminster WN-18004, 
$4.98, or SWN-18004, $3.98. 


AANTONIO JANIGRO is featured in 
several staples of the cellist’s repertory in 
these releases. His big, lush tone is heard 
to best advantage in Bloch’s Schelemo. 
There are several other versions of this 
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work, but few have the gorgeous sound of 
the present Rodzinski’s inspired con- 
ducting reveals an unsuspected admira- 
tion for Bloch's music. Those who admire 
this work should detinitely hear this 
performance The reverse side has the 
familiar Kol Nidre and an _ unfamiliar 
Canzone, both well played by the cellist 
and the conductor The oft-recorded 
Schubert Sonata is heard in a striking 
performance Some of the chamber 
pieces by Schumann, coupled with the 
Schubert, were originally composed for 
horn (Op. 70) or for clarinet (Op. 73). 
There is also an alternate version of Op. 
102 for violin These pieces were written 
more or less experimentally for these 
instruments and are pleasant enough but 
mav hardly be ranked with Schumann's 
great chamber music. It is nice, however, 
to have them available, especially when 
played as neatly and beautifully as they 
are here The other record contains 
several typical encore pieces, as well as 
a few out-of-the-way selections They 
ire well recorded, with fine resonance and 
balance. Bagnoli provides sympathetic 
accompaniments in the Schubert and 


Schumann pieces as well as the encores. 


MUSIC BY BACH 


BACH: 


Fugue in D minor; 


Allabreve in D; 


Preludes and Fugues 


Toccata and 


in D, E, and A minor; Anton Heiller 
organ Epic LP dise LC-3132, $3.98. 
BACH: 
minor; E. Power Biggs (organ). Col- 
umbia LP disc ML-5032, $4.98. BACH: 
Chorale Preludes; selections by Karg- 
Elert, Reger, Peeters, Raasted,Wein- 
berger, Vierne; John Harms (organ 


Unicorn LP disc UN-1004, $3.98 


Toccata (and Fugue) in D 


ATHE COMMON denominator of these 
three discs mostly devoted to peaks of the 
ever-refreshing Bach organ literature is, 
for this listener, the exhibition of repre- 
sentative, contemporary organ-playing 
So far as the quantity of arresting music 
goes, the Epic disc is clearly the choice, 
containing as it does an unusual abundance 
of Bach's finest work. Each record offers 
good sound, particularly the Columbia 
with richness and spaciousness in addition 
to the clean, dry detail characteristic of 
the Unicorn disc (the Epic record has 
both sets of qualities in pleasant pro- 
portion without either seeming particularly 
outstanding 

Columbia's release is primarily designed 
for organ fanciers; one can hardly imagine 
any other group being content to listen 
to the same piece on 14 different north- 
west European organs, even when the 
music in the Toccata in D minor. (The 
Fugue, incidentally, is played but once 
on the new instrument in London's Royal 
Festival Hall She “organ tour” does, 


however, serve the function of reminding 


one that Bach's music still sounds best 
on the type of instrument the composer 
conceived it for. Students of the organ 
will have their personal favorites after 
auditioning the record; mine are the 
Schnitger organs in Hamburg (Bach 
probably played on this one), Steinkirchen, 
and Neuenfelde, Germany. Of the mod- 
ern organs, | am much taken with those 
built by Marcussen. 

lo return to the playing of the three 
organists: the aftertaste of hearing each 
one is virtually identical despite certain 
external differences that is, one senses the 
operation of a similar set of artistic 
aesthetics. In the work of the two Amer- 
icans—Biggs and Harms—and the Aus- 
trian Heiller there is scholarship, culture, 
and high technical attainment—qualities 
sufficient to satisfy anyone's intellectual 
curiosity. But are these qualities enough 
to compensate for these players’ paucity 
of imagination, their lack of individual 
genius? Are they capable of arousing our 
sympathy for the intensity of the com- 
poser’s creation or for the conviction of 
the interpreters’ emotional reaction to 
the music? I somehow doubt it. The 
artist capable of giving the listener a sense 
of fulfillment is, of course, rare in any age 
(there are but a few such among today’s 
organists). I suppose it is a credit to our 
time that we have so many who come so 
close to being memorable. Nevertheless, 
one continues to seek out that artist who 
has more than respect for the printed 
page, more than the skill to play notes, 
and even more than the knowledge of any 
given work's proper style. One longs for 

even if one cannot reasonably expect 
contact with the composer's spirit through 
ithe medium of an interpretive artist 
generous enough to give us a little slice of 


his heart wee 


BACH: Sonatas No. 1 in G, No. 2 in D, 
No. 3 in G Minor for Viola da Gamba 
and Harpsichord; Janos Scholz (viola 
da gamba), Egida Giordani Sartori 
harpsichord). Vox LP PL-9010, $5.95. 


BACH: Trio Sonata in G for Flute, Violin 
© Continuo (BWV 1038), Sonata in E 
Minor for Flute & Continuo (BWV 
1034), Sonata inG for Violin & Continuo 
(BWV 1021), Trio Sonata in D minor 
for 2 Violins & Continuo (arr. Flute & 
Oboe) (BWV 1036); Collegium Pro Arte. 
Oiseau-Lyre LP OL-50015, $4.98. 


ABACH'S three sonatas for viola da 


gamba and_ harpsichord are usually 
played today by cellists, and have been 
recorded several times, notably by Casals 
and Baumgartner. This seems to be the 
first LP version on the viola da gamba 
and harpsichord, so the release should be 
welcomed on that account alone. The 
gamba played by Mr. Scholz is a German 
instrument dating from 1696, with a 
mellow, sweet tone. He is supported by 
Egida Giordani Sartori, whose harpsi- 


chord has a bright, crisp sound. The 


instruments — is 
excellent, with a resonance that adds 


balance between the 


to the lifelike quality of the recording. 
The Oiseau-Lyre disc contains rather dull 
performances of some Bach sonatas and 
The members of the Col- 
legium Pro Arte (Kurt Redel, flute, 
Ulrich Grehling, violin, Helmut Winscher- 
mann, oboe, Irmgard Lechner, harpsi- 


trio-sonatas. 


chord, Martin Bochmann, cello) are com- 
petent enough, but mere competence is 
not enough for Bach. There seems to 
this listener to be very little spirit in the 
performances, so attention begins to lag 
before too long. The recorded sound, as 
such, is fine. It might be noted that the 
jacket notes do not mention the pieces 
contained on the record, and that there is 
at least one bit of misinformation in the 
listing of the compositions. For the 
curious, the Schmeider numbers are 
listed above. Superior versions of all 
selections except the trio sonata for two 
violins and continuo (here arranged for 
flute, oboe and continuo) are currently 
available. R.H.R. 
“ 


THE SMILING BACH—Bourrées I and 
II from the Suite No. 1; Preludes I 
and V and Fugue VII from Book I of 
The Well-Tempered Clavier; chorale, 
Zion hort die Weéchter singen ' from 
Cantata No. 140; Badinerie from the 
Suite No. 2; Jesu, Joy of Man's De- 
string; Air for G String and Gigue 
from the Suite No. 3; aria, Lass uns o 
hochster Gott from Cantata No. 41; 
Allegro assai from Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2; Sheep May Safely Graze; 
Rejouissance from the Suite No. 4; 
and chorale finale from The Passion 
According to St. John; variously the 
RCA Victor Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Reiner; Wanda Landowska (harp- 
sichord); the Robert Shaw Chorale; 
Leopold Stokowski and His Symphony 
Orchestra; Eileen Farrell (soprano) 

with the Bach Aria Group conducted 

by William Scheide; the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Serge 

Koussevitzky; and the Robert Shaw 

Chorale with the Collegiate Chorale, 

both conducted by Robert Shaw. 

RCA Victor LM-1877, $3.98. 


ATHE program notes, by Roland Gelatt, 
conclude as follows: ‘This record gathers 
together a sampling of the music com- 
posed by Bach in a smiling mood. De- 
tails could be given of the circumstances 
in which these several pieces were written; 
facts could be adduced concerning the 
But the music 
speaks for itself—in tones of happy con- 
In his fore- 
going remarks Gelatt argues that no 


various forms employed. 
tentment and high spirits.” 


composer ‘“‘has ever expressed more win- 
ningly the mood of clamorous jubilation, 
of quiet gladness, of vigorous merriment. 
No composer ever wrote dances gayer and 
lustier..."’ I say “argues”, but of course 


(Continued on page 19) 
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What High Fidelity Really Means 


to the Listener 


by Guy Williamson 


HE AUTHOR of the present article ts a Californian, who 
recently came to visit your editor while on a trip to New York. 
Like many others these days, interested in the finest reproduction 
of modern recordings, he has supervised the building of his own 
equipment which includes, among a battery of speakers, a modern 
plastic tweeter, which he says reproduces highs clearly and sweetly. 
In a discussion of extended-range reproduction (he disdains the 
term “high fidelity’), he voiced an agreement with your editor's 
contention on what was the most important aspect of modern re- 
cording. Being caught in the web of a thesis inseparable from the 
truth, we requested that he write the present article for us. Sub- 
sequently, we gave the article to two leading recording engineers to 
read (protocol precludes disclosing their identity), both of whom 
expressed their unqualified agreement with the author's thesis. 
The Editor. 


OST LISTENERS, I am sure, have a miscon- 

ceived idea of what the term high fidelity should 
mean, since by implication it places 
an emphasis on higher frequencies. 
No phrase, symbol or trademark 
has misled so many from a true 
evaluation of what modern record- 
ing engineering has realized in 
realism. It has laid a stress in 
countless listeners’ minds on one 
particular phase of sound tonality 
that has detracted from apprecia- 
tion of artistic as well as reproduc- 
tive values. For high fidelity has 
become a passport to a realm of 
sound that precludes the fullest en- 
joyment of music in reproduction. It might be well 
to analyze this semantically, to consider individually 
the meanings of these two words as well as their 
expediency as a combined unit. 

Fidelity, in relation to electrically reproduced 
sound, according to the dictionary is : “The degree 
to which an electrical device. . .accurately reproduces 
its effect.’’ Of the numerous definitions given to the 
adjective high, that in relation to music reads: ‘‘Acute 
in pitch; sharp.” Yet another definition of high 
might be better applied to music since it suggests 
the effect that all discriminating listeners, I am 
sure, really desire. It reads: ‘‘Elevated or exalted in 
character or quality; noble; sublime.’’ However, 
the first definition accurately describes what high 
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in its correlation with fidelity has come to mean: 
“Acute in pitch; sharp.’”’ The emphasis on the high 
end, in everything pertaining to modern reproduction 
of sound, suggests that the person who conceived the 
term high fidelity did so mainly to exploit the high 
end of music irrespective of its overall values. Com- 
bining the two words, and considering the meaning 
that might rightfully be applied to the adjective 
high in relation to fidelity in the reproduction of music, 
one might better bear in mind a definition something 
like this for high fidelity: ‘‘The degree to which an 
electrical device clearly and qualitatively reproduces 
its effect.”’ 

The emphasis on high fidelity today, in relation 
to almost everything in the field of reproduced music, 
has retarded real appreciation of the true values of 
modern reproduction—the opulence 
of tonal realism throughout the en- 
tire tonal spectrum. The majority 
of record buyers today come into 
shops and demand the best high 
fidelity recording, rather than the 
finest performance, of every well 
known work. If the high end of a 
recording does not ‘acutely and 
sharply reproduce its effect,” many 
listeners will pass it up. Second- 
and third-rate performances, with 
pre-emphasized or exaggerated 
highs, are preferred to others in 
which highs are reproduced faithfully, blending nat- 
urally with the main body of the sound like colorations 
in nature, at even levels of tonalities as heard in the 
concert hall. 

This sudden interest in high frequencies is a re- 
versal of a former preference. For a period of over 
twenty years, listeners were primarily interested in 
pre-emphasized bass reproduction. The age of 
booming basses began in 1925, with the first electrical 
recordings, which were dominated by the low end 
since the limitation of frequency response provided 
scant semblance of any true highs. The old booming 
bass, as it rolled out of early radios and phonographs, 
was the cause of more intermodulation distortion 
than engineers could control. Even after RCA 
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Victor's engineers in the 1930s, by the introduction 
of constant amplitude to the low frequency portion 
of the recording characteristics, obtained a bass re- 
production that was more natural owing to its wider 
range of dynamics, listeners still injudiciously utilized 
their bass controls to retain that booming sound they 
seemed to love all too well. At the same time, RCA 
Victor extended its range to add new realism to re- 
production, but the booming bass obliterated the 
highs, such as they were. At this time, RCA Victor 
also placed on the market the first “high fidelity” 
phonograph, which the public at large did not favor 
because the new juxtaposition of highs and lows 
tempered the pre-emphasis on the bass. People 
were accustomed to a ‘‘cushioned”’ bass, in which the 
low instruments sounded more like the thuds of some 
mythical giant’s treads than the quivering vibrancy 
of a bass fiddle or a cello. Hence, RCA Victor with- 
drew its experimental ‘high fidelity’’ machine from 
the market after a short time and went back to manu- 
facturing machines that gave the public what they 
wanted—-stronger emphasis on bass than on treble. 
Practically all commercial machines made in this 
country up until the war featured a pre-emphasized 
bass. Only a small minority of listeners, realizing 
the true values in RCA Victor's new recordings, had 
custom-built machines made to provide an overall, 
evenly balanced distribution of the reproduction. 


True Fidelity 


Now, what we formerly regarded as realism in re- 
cording, when heard on the best equipment in the 
past, had little of the richness and clarity of sound 
that the realism of today’s recordings provide when 
heard on the finest equipment. And this is where 
we begin to evaluate fidelity—not just high fidelity, 
but low and middle fidelity as well. It is unfortunate- 
ly true that many expensive, commercial machines, 
labeled high fidelity equipment, are deficient in the im- 
portant middle range of music. You obtain general- 
ly good bass reproduction from units that have co- 
axial or multiple speakers and plenty of highs, but 
vou do not always obtain a true representation of the 
sound tonalities of the middle spectrum. In recent 
times, some companies have issued recordings in 
which special emphasis on lows and highs has been 
employed with the result that the reproduction is un- 
satisfactory because of the imbalance on the middle 
spectrum. It is difficult, even on the best equipment, 
to effect a desirable balance on this type of recording. 
Curiously, not many critics have evidenced any aware- 
ness of this imbalance, which suggests that their ears, 
or possibly their equipment may be at fault. 

What high fidelity should mean to the listener has 
to do with the enrichment of tonal values in the middle 
and lower spectrum, not the emphasis on highs. In 
my estimation, the middle range is of the utmost im- 
portance. To appreciate this significance, the lis- 
tener might consider how overtones, undertones and 
differentials come into being. Here, we enter a realm 


of almost astonishing miracles which has to do with 
mathematics. Let us consider first what happens 
when a single tone is sounded. What the ear im- 
mediately ascertains is the pitch of that tone, but it 
also hears a multiple of partials or overtones. The 
tonal complexity extends many octaves above the 
fundamental or component tone, enriching its sound. 
Without the resultant overtones, which are nature's 
phenomena in sound, the tone itself would be lifeless. 
But let a scientist present the facts. I quote from 
Prof. John Redfield’s book, Music: A Science and 
an Art (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928): 

“A musical tone, any musical tone whatever, 
consists of a combination of tones all sounding to- 
gether—a chord in other words. One of the tones of 
the chord is usually much more powerful than any 
of the others. Its pitch, in consequence, submerges 
the pitches of all the other partials and establishes 
its own pitch as the pitch of the whole chord. We 
therefore think of the chord constituting a musical 
tone as having a single pitch and as being a single 
tone, rather than consisting of many tones of dif- 
ferent pitches as is really the case. 

“The partial with the lowest pitch and the longest 
pulsation, or what amounts to the same thing the 
partial with the least frequency, is called the fun- 
damental; the other partials are called overtones. 
The lowest partial is called the first partial. The 
partial next above it in pitch, whose frequency is 
twice that of the fundamental and the length of 
whose pulsation is half that of the fundamental, is 
called the second partial; the third partial has three 
times the frequency and one third the pulsation 
length of the fundamental; the fourth partial has 
four times the frequency and one fourth the pulsation 
length of the fundamental; the fifth, five times the 
frequency and one fifth the length; and so on. That 
is, the frequency of any partial is found by multi- 
plying the frequency of the fundamental by the num- 
ber of the partial, and the length of its pulsation by 
dividing the length of the fundamental by the num- 
ber of the partial.’””. The number of partials from F 
in the thirty-two foot octave (‘‘bowed vigorously on 
the doublebass’’), Prof. Redfield says, extends to 
forty-five. 


Other Partials 


When two tones are sounded together, the en- 
richment of the sound is not alone from the partials 
or overtones, but also from the differentials or under- 
tones. There is still another kind of partial which is 
called the “ 
of countless resulting tones from each fundamental 


summation” tone. It is the summation 


tone and its partials which provides in music its true 
tonal coloring. The mathematics are simple in re- 
lation to a single tone, but far more complicated in 
relation to two or more tones. Now, if we consider a 
tonal web such as is involved in an orchestral score, 
we realize that when an orchestra of eighty or more 
instrumentalists are performing, creating eighty or 
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more fundamental tones and their labyrinth of 
mixed partials, the sound pattern to which we are 
listening is indeed intricate. The painter has to 
blend and mix his colors to enrich his work, for he 
cannot rely on the application of just fundamental 
colors of the spectrum to provide the overtones of 
nature in his art. The musician, on the other hand, 
may strive for unusual coloration, but no matter what 
he does the mathematical miracle of tonal partials 
supplies its own effects. As Dr. Leopold Stokowski 
has said, in relation to a symphony orchestra or a 
large chorus: “The tonal design is immensely com- 
plex, and this richness of interlaced sounds is part of 
the magic of music.” 


Highs in the Making 


Since partials extend into infinity, so to speak, 
creating sounds that are somewhat tenuous for the 
ear to apprehend, it might be considered that high 
frequencies— which the ear does not hear—are 
unessential to music in reproduction. Such is not 
the case, because even if one does not hear above 
the average level, which is conceded as being around 
10,000 cps, the enriching process of multiple partials 
which the natural laws of sound provide—enhance 
our enjoyment of music. Dr. Stokowski realized 
this back in the early 1930s (see article in the January 
and February 1953 issues of this periodical—Leopold 
Stokowski Talks on Music and its Reproduction with 
the Editor). While Dr. Stokowski advanced his dis- 
coveries in sound reproduction to engineers in the 
1930s, engineers were unwilling to accept his thesis 
and extend the range of recording at the source as 
high as he desired that it should be. The realiza- 
tion of the greater enrichment of tonal sound by a 
wide-open range at the source of recording was first 
advanced by English Decca engineers with their 
post-war, commercial ‘recordings rightfully labeled 


full frequency range response. These recordings made 


history. Even though few could reproduce the full 
range in the recording, most were aware of the en- 
richment in sound of the reproduction. It took a 
long time for engineers in this country to realize the 
true significance of these recordings. Compromises 
in the range employed at the source of recording did 
not achieve the fully desired results. It was not 
until tape was developed and adopted for recording 
at the source that engineers discovered the wider the 
range at the source, the greater the enrichment of 
the sound offered in the final record product. All 
of this has to do with overtones, undertones and dif- 
ferential tones that are procreated in employing a 
wide open frequency range at the source of the re- 
cording. In the concert hall, the majority do not hear 
frequencies above 10,000, but they do hear and enjoy 
the results of the interplay of the many tonal partials 
in music, and so does the record listener. The en- 
richment in the middle spectrum is especially ap- 
preciated, and it is this which is the true blessing, in 
my estimation, of so-called high fidelity. Need we 
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remind the reader that high fidelity is actually a 
reference to sound at the source rather than to sound 
as eventually acquired from the finished, commercial 
record ? 

It has been determined that certain instruments 
are more natural in sound when higher frequencies, 
far beyond the range of the human ear, are used in 
the original reproduction. Back in the early electrical 
days, for example, an oboe, which has an extremely 
wide range of partials, did not sound from a recording 
like it did in the concert hall or the studio. Even 
in the late 1930s, the oboe’s tonal characteristics 
were not considered as lifelike as in modern reproduc- 
tion. An engineer of my acquaintance contends that 
percussion instruments, despite their limited tran- 
sients, are best served by extended range reproduction 
at the source. The difference between 20,000 and 
25,000 frequencies at the source, he says, makes for 
a marked difference in the reproductive sound of 
some percussion instruments. 

Whether or not this seemingly slight frequency 
difference has been the motivation for pre-emphasis in 
recording on percussion instruments in modern times 
remains problematical. However, pre-emphasis on 
several percussion instruments prevails. The cymbal 
is a case in point. The hi-fi addicts have suddenly 
become enthusiasts of this instrument, attaching an 
over-importance to its sound, seeking out recordings 
where its transient limitations are exaggerated. 


Other Exaggerations 


Instrumental exaggerations or pre-emphases are 
by no means confined to percussion instruments. 
There is definite evidence, particularly in recordings 
extended to 30 minutes or more of music on one side 
of a disc, that pre-emphases of all instruments in the 
upper end is devised in the later third of the record by 
means of engineering tricks to give the illusion to 
the listener that there is no loss of fidelity. Some 
engineers claim that 20 minutes of music on a single 
side of a 12” disc is the ideal amount of music for the 
finest reproduction. No pre-emphasis on the dim- 
inishing high end as the musical frequencies are 
narrowed by the lessening circumference of the 
circles is required. We go back to the beginning of the 
LP record in 1948, when 20 minutes of music was the 
extent of a single 12’’ side, Extensive tests were 
made on the length of playing time on one side by 
Columbia engineers, who invented and_ perfected 
the LP disc. Later, so-called ‘‘margin control,” 
which permitted the widening and narrowing of 
grooves in relation to the degree of dynamics, is 
said to have permitted longer playing time. Some 
engineers contend that this device has prevented dis- 
tortion in fine-grooved recordings extending beyond 
Columbia engineers’ original time limit. Be that as 
it may, other engineers contend that the limit has 
been extended beyond its really useful point. Be- 
cause of this one record company (Westminster) 
has issued a group of recordings, known as its ‘‘Lab- 








oratory Series,” in which the music is generally held 
to a 20-minute length. In these recordings, the re- 
production, especially of percussion instruments, is 
indeed striking without pre-emphasis, even in the 
innermost grooves. 


Considering the facts of modern recording, it can be 
wisely pointed out that listeners, who believe that 
high fidelity is primarily a provision for a flight into 
higher regions of sound, as forbidden to human ears 
as outer space is to the flyer, are harboring mis- 
conceptions. They are definitely unaware of the 
real qualitative values of reproduced music, as we 
hear it these days from the finest LP records. One 
is tempted to expostulate with hi-fi addicts, those 
who live in a dream of outer space in sound, ad- 
monishing them to come down to earth where the 
foliage is richer in coloring. In life, it is the place 
in which we live that is of most importance. So 
in matters of reproduced music, it is the actual region 
of sound that is of prime importance. 


To appreciate the true quality and character of 
fine recording these days, one should return to re- 
cordings made in former years and make direct com- 
parisons. The first step might be to select several 
acoustic recordings, the second to select a group from 
several stages of earlier electrical releases, and the 
final step to select several or more outstanding ex- 
amples of the best present-day recordings. Listening 
to recordings made in the acoustical era, one is im- 
mediately aware of the lack of highs and lows; every- 
thing was in the middle area and limited in range. 
The human voice was best served in this period, but 
by no means as realistically as it was in the early 
electrical era. In comparison, there is the feeling 
of a veil between the listener and the voice, es- 
pecially on high tones, owing to the necessity of the 
singer's stepping back from the horn to avoid blasts 
on high tones. Orchestras and pianos in acoustic re- 
cordings are travesties of the original. 


The first electrical recordings were over-loaded 
The limitation in 
the frequency range at the source resulted in a 


with bass, as previously stated. 


gaunt sound in the middle range, in comparison with 
modern recordings, which possess tonal enrichment 
from the multiple partials brought into play by the 


wide-open range at the source. The first advances 
in wider range and truer dynamics were instigated 
by RCA Victor around 1934, in association with Dr. 
Stokowski as conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
These recordings were far in advance of any others 
being made at that time in Europe or this country. 
The frequency range at the source is said to have 
been around 10,000 as opposed to today’s 25,000. 
One cannot be certain of the frequency range em- 
ployed at the source prior to 1934; some claim 5,000. 
Many companies were adhering to a lower-range 
level well into the late 1930s. While some semblance 
of highs existed, there were of course far less en- 
riching partials. The middle range, compared with 
the sound of today’s recordings, was somewhat 
emaciated. Since RCA Victor is re-issuing a series 
of recordings made by Dr. Stokowski and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on its Camden label, comparisons 
can be made with these discs. The orchestra is identi- 
fied on these records as the Warwick Orchestra, and 
the conductor’s name is omitted. However, since 
this periodical has in past issues identified a series 
of these recordings and their original recording dates 
the listener can select those that interest him for 
comparison. It should be pointed out that many of 
these re-issued recordings have a wider range than 
did the original 78-rpm releases, as the matrices of 
the latter had been ‘‘mutated”’ or buffed to reduce 
the surface noise in shellac pressings. In their range 
of sound, the Camden LP releases are generally su- 
perior, in my estimation, to the original 78s. 


In conclusion, let me reiterate that the realism 
of the middle spectrum is the true feature of modern 
advancements in recording technique, and its re- 
production should be of prime importance to the 
modern listener. It is well to remember that each 
succeeding partial is fainter than the one before, as 
Prof. Redfield has told us, and that accentuation or 
pre-emphasis on highs can diminish the full value 
of the enrichment of coloration in the middle spec- 
trum from those ever multiplying, ever fainter upper 
partials. Such accentuation must also upset the 
balanced valuation of the differentials. Acute or 
sharp highs disrupt the focus of the ear in true balance 
of sound, as those who are frequent habitués of the 
concert hall are well aware. 


RECORD COLLECTORS 


Decca’s “new look", first evidence of which is the forth- 
coming Archive Production series, an ambitiously conceived 
project that will eventually collate the musical heritage of a 
thousand years (800-1800). 


ber, to be followed at intervals by another 40 or more 


rhe tirst 12 discs are due in Septem- 
All of the 
recordings will derive from Europe, and the pressings themselves 
ilso will be imports—products of Decca’s German atftiliate, 


Deutsche Grammophon. Plans call for especially elaborate 


will be talking about... 


packaging that will include, as a service to educators and li- 
brarians, index cards detailing the contents of the respective 
recordings—all of which are high-fidelity jobs, by the way, in 
contrast to the recently dubbed Anthologie Sonore series. Miss 
Erna Katz of Decca’s New York headquarters recently flew to 
Europe to complete arrangements for issuing the Archive Pro- 
duction set and also to consolidate the label's extensive expansion 
in the classical fielc. 
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Gilt from the 


Golden Age 


ANSELMI 


LP Recitals by DeLucia, Anselmi, Kurz 
and Zenatello 


HERE ARE undeniably many listeners who are still favorably 

disposed toward famous singers of the past. The heritage of 
the phonograph is rich in such potentialities, which have hardly 
been explored as yet. The best recordings of many great singers, 
extremely difficult to obtain, have not been dubbed on LP. Not 
all great singers of the past were fortunate in the preservation of 
their voices on records.” Many were unable to surmount the 
difficulties of singing into the old horns, before which a slight 
change of bodily position could result in catastrophe. Those of us 
familiar with acoustical recordings, as the writer has been from 
childhood upwards, recall the tonal flaws that blasted the heavy 
sound boxes of the old phonographs, preventing true evaluation 
and enjoyment of the singer’s artistry. Recent developments 
in engineering have resulted in dubbings from old records that, 
in many cases, have realized a greater 
realism in reproduction. 

There have been many recitals of old 
time singers sponsored on LP in the past 
four years, but most of these have been 
poorly engineered. Many have been 
derived from obviously worn records. 
Eterna, which has sponsored a large col- 
lection of such LP recitals, has issued 
some valuable dubbings of the greatest 
artists of the earlier years of the century, 
but unfortunately the majority of the 
dubbed selections are less realistic than 
the original 78 records. Moreover, in the 
transfers little effort to obtain the correct 
pitch was made. This is unfortunate, 
since too high a pitch changes the timbre 
of the singer’s voice. : 

This business of dubbing old recordings 
is controversial at best because old 
acoustical issues often admittedly are not in the public domain. 
However, property rights on acoustical records are a dilemma 
and there seems to be a question whether the law, considering 
the dates of issue, would uphold those rights. Hence, there would 
seem to be a reluctance on the part of many companies to test 
the issue in the courts. What has béen labelled piracy has not as 
yet been proved such. To date, the main parties that have been 
discommoded are the artists still living, who complain that they 
do net receive royalties from the sales of LP dubbings of their 
former 78 recordings. 

Since these LP recordings are on sale, and available in the 
stores to any who wish to acquire them, sentiment for record 
companies (who profess to own the rights of distribution of their 
former products, but who do nothing about making them avail- 
able to the general public) need not prevail. After all, the 
record buyer rightfully feels that a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. The collector, who has stored up a large collection 
of priceless 78 originals, resents the intrusion of LP collections 
containing rarities that command fabulous prices in their nascent 
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Fernando DeLucia 


state. Yet, one doubts that they need to be seriously disturbed 
about decreasing values of their rare originals. There will always 
be a group of collectors of recordings, as well as other art products, 
who will prefer an original (no matter its condition) to a reprint, 
and will accordingly pay incredible prices for it. ‘There is no 
assurance that a reprint of a rare recording will diminish the 
value of an original, for scarcity sustains values in all fields 
of art. 

\ Y PREAMBLE was motivated by LP recitals of four singers 
“ of the past which Scala recently released. These are by 
Fernando De Lucia (tenor) (Scala 814), Giuseppe Anselmi (tenor) 
(Scala 816), Selma Kurz (soprano) (Scala 817), and Giovanni 
Zenatello (tenor)(Scala 818). In these four records, Scala has 
succeeded in re-reproducing all selections at correct pitches. In 
the case of De Lucia this is a blessing, 
since so many dubbings of his recordings 
have been previously issued in which the 
pitch was either too- high or too low. 
Eterna brought out a recital by De Lucia 
sometime back, badly | reproduced, in 
which four of the eight selections were 
pitched too high and one was pitched too 
low. Classic Editions also issued earlier 
a set (two'discs) containing 29 dubbings 
of De Lucia’s recordings. While these 
were well recorded for the most part and 
correct pitches observed, I favor the Scala 
disc where the reproduction is really re- 
markable. All, these issues overlap each 
other in selections, but each offers some- 
thing that the other does not have. 

The Scala disc contains 16 selections: 
Ecco ridente from Il Barbieri di Siviglia; 
Com’ e gentil from Don Pasquale; Quando 
le sere al Placido from Luisa Miller; Una furtiva lagrima from 
L'Elisir d'amore; Vesti la giubba, No, Pagliaccio non son and 
Serenata from Pagliacci; Recondita armonia from Tosca; Ah 
dispar vision from Manon; Ah non credevi tu from Mignon; 
Non hai compresso (with Giuseppina Huguet) and Mz par 
d'udir from I Pescatore di Perle; Siciliana and Addio alla 
Madre from Cavalleria Rusticana; La donne é mobile from Rigo- 
letto; and Stringe il pericolo from Gli Ugonotti (with Angela de 
Angelis). 

I must admit that I have never been an enthusiastic admirer 
of De Lucia’s voice because of its lack of essential manliness. 
He sounds too much like an alto gone wrong. While I admit that 
his was an extraordinary vocal artistry of its kind, his unlawful 
musical liberties prove disturbing. He seldom revealed any 
sense of true musicianship, as we evaluate it today; he simply 
sang. In the annals of recorded tenors, he was unique. He was 
what might be termed a coloratura tenor. His vocal agility was 
indeed remarkable, but he indulged too freely in ‘‘vocal juggling,”’ 
as Mr. Shawe-Taylor calls it, not all of which is artistically effec- 
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tive. His Ecco ridente is one of his finest performances in which 
he handles the florid passages of the music with ease. His Serenata 
from Don Pasquale is often pinched in tone and too delicate for 
an ardent lover under the window of his beloved. He sings the 
iria from Luisa Miller well enough, but not as convincingly as 
\nselmi. His Una furtiva lagrima is sung with artistic restraint 
ind subtle coloration. His Serenata from Pagliacci is effaced by 
other tenors; also his Recondita armonia. His Ah dispar vision 
has some fine high tones, but he drags the tempo throughout, 
ind lacks the fervor of a true Des Grieux. His Mignon aria is 
sung with real tenderness, though he drags the tempo and indulges 

some uncalled for flourishes. The duet from The Pearl Fishers 
is well begun by De Lucia, but the dulcet tones employed sound 
too much like a woman's. There is much to admire in the solo 
iria from the same opera, especially in the lovely quality of the 
voice in the middle register, but the high tones are pinched and 
white in tonal quality. Mr. Shawe-Taylor lamented that Classic 
Editions did not include recordings of the two arias from Caval- 


/ 


leria Rusticana. Here the tenor does full justice to himself. The 
Siciliano is sung with ease and unusual vocal coloration, while 
the Addio is an example of his ability to intensify this dramatic 
scene so convincingly that one wonders at Mamma _ Lucia’s 
confusion. Like his Vesti la giubba, this aria reveals a true actor's 
feeling for subtle dramatization of text without recourse to vocal 
heavings. The final duet from The Hugnenots is bad; neither he 
nor the soprano have any idea of the requisite style and their 


voices are beset with excessive vibrato. 


4 bee ANSELMI record contains 14 operatic arias: Sogno 

oave @ casto trom Don Pasquale; Spirto gentil and Una vergine, 
un angiol trom La Favorita; Quando le sere al placido from Luisa 
Viller; Addio Mignon from Mignon; Ah, Manon mi tradisce 


ind Donna non vidi mai from Manon Lescaut; Che gelida manina 


from La Bohéme; Cielo e mar from La Gioconda; Come al sol 


covente from Paderewski’s Manru; Amor ti vieta from Fedora; 


Serenata from Pagliacci; Tombe degli’ avi miei—Fra poco a me 
ricovero from Lucia; and Il Sogno from Manon 
Giuseppe Anselmi (1876-1929) was a gifted lyrico-spinto tenor 
of Sicilian birth. He was endowed by nature with a warm, 
senuous voice, which brought him successes in his native Italy, 
Spain, Russia, South America and England. Schooled in the 
anto tradition, his stylistic artistry and consistently smooth 


phrasing reveal an artist of fastidious taste in his best recordings. 





Selma Kurz 


In some selections, he was definitely out of his element, as in the 
music of Mozart and Rossini. Besides being a singer, he was a 
composer as well. Scala has reproduced his voice mostly from 
old Fonotipias of the period 1907-1909. These dubbings are 
unusually realistic. I have never heard his voice sound so brilliant 
from old 78s. P.G. Hurst, in his controversial book, The Golden 
Age Recorded, cites two of Anselmi’s recordings—one of which is 
on the Scala disc—as outstanding. “It would be difficult to find 
a better rendering,”’ says Mr. Hurst, “of Ah non credevi tu, or of 
Quando le sere al placido in our entire range.” I agree that the 
latter is very fine; it is sung with the manly passion that is 
missing in the De Lucia rendition, moreover with the dramatic 
recitative that precedes the aria. On the whole Anselmi’s voice 
was kindly treated by the old recording horn. One feels, however, 
that his high tones must have been robbed of some of their 
natural splendor, despite the fact that they are full and clear. 
There is a lack of requisite bloom that modern electrical recording 
can catch by picking up the reverberant characteristics of a hall 
or studio. In Spirto gentil, Anselmi sings with expressive lyricism, 
but his high C near the end is like an intruding flashlight flare 
in an otherwise smooth picture. This also happens in his Bohéme 
aria. Tones like these blasted the diaphragms of the old sound- 
boxes. Though there was an actuality of tonal reproduction in 
the old Fonotipias, they were less sought after in the old days, 
because of such reproductive flaws. 

All of Anselmi’s selections are sung to piano accompaniment 
which, I suspect, proved a disadvantage to him. One senses a 
singer's feeling of lack of sufficient collaboration. Anselmi’s 
diction is always clear, and every vowel and consonant are pro- 
duced on a connecting line, in other words the character of the 
production does not change as it does with De Lucia. Having a 
naturally sensuous voice, one feels that this tenor relied on his 
tonal appeal, for he did not vivify his text in the manner of De 
Lucia. Curiously, he was guilty of slurring some phrases in his 
recordings, which I feel may have been due to the lack of orches- 
tral support. On the other hand, there have been few tenors who 
could sing such long phrases as he did on one breath. These 
prevail in Cielo e mar and in the recitative, Tombe degli avi miei, 
from Lucia. What an Edgardo he must have made! His Addio 
Mignon must be equally as fine as his Ah non credevi tu. His 
arias from Manon Lescaut and La Bohéme reveal him as a fine 
Puccini singer; the best being his Ah, \Janon mi tradisce, which 
is sung with emotional intensity but without exaggeration. His 
Serenata from Pagliacci is well sung, but straightforwardly. 
His Sogno from Manon has lovely tonal delicacy at first, but the 
high tone is sung forte and, as though to make up for this inartistic 
approach, he interpolates another high tone in mezza-voce near 
the end. The aria from Paderewski’s Manru is well sung though 
musically it does not sustain interest. Anselmi undoubtedly sang 
this opera in Poland. His Amor ti victa is sung con sentimento, 
as no doubt Giordano intended. 


ELMA KURZ (1875-1933) was a famous Austrian coloratura. 
\ pupil of Marchesi, she had an effortless production, but 
lacked the élan and rhythmic impulse of Marchesi’s more famous 
pupil, Nellie Melba. Still the dark-hued beauty of her voice, its 
smooth production and her ability to trill at length brought her 
fame and fortune. As one listens to Kurz’s recordings, one is apt 
to make comparisons with other singers who were more brilliant 
and vivid. But one cannot fail to be charmed by her sensuous, 
vocal beauty and stylistic attributes, if not by her liberties with 
tempi. She had charm, an asset to any prima donna, and she was 
regarded as a fine actress, especially in the impersonation of 
fragile heroines. 

There are 13 selections on Scala’s disc: Lockruf from The 
Queen of Sheba; Saper vorreste from I/ Ballo in Maschera; La, la, 
la air cheri from Etoile du Nord; Bell Song from Lakmé; Styrienne 
from Mignon; Bet maennern (with Leopold Demuth) from Die 
Zauberfloete; L'Etasi—Valse by Arditi; Ernani involami from 
Ernani; So anch’ io la virtu from Don Pasquale; Ah, Echo, viens 
sur l'air enbaumé from La Fille de Perth; Serenata by Yoselli; and 
the Berceuse from Jocelyn. 
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The Siren’s Song from The Queen of Sheba is one of Kurz’'s 
most famous records, with one of the longest recorded trills. 
While she was regarded as a fine Oscar in The Masked Ball, her 
Saper vorreste (sung in German) does not compete with Hempel’s 
wonderful performance, which has more sparkle and rhythmic 
spontaniety. Nor does her Ernani involami (sung in Italian) 
compete with Hempel’s unexcelled rendition with its dramatic 
urgency and more vivid enunciation of the text. The aria from 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord has no competition of which I know 
so one enjoys the beauty of the soprano’s voice. Her Bell Song 
from Lakmé (in German) has sparkle and requisite brilliancy with 
some lovely embellishments near the end but her final note sug- 
gests momentary uncertainty. The Styrienne from Mignon 
in German) is exquisitely sung though lacking in rhythmic élan. 
It is that wonderful baritone, Leopold Demuth, whose artistry in 
the duet from The Magic Flute, makes this a memorable perform- 
ance. His and the soprano’s voices blend perfectly. The Arditi 
waltz has more charm than ardent spirit. Though the soprano 
indulges in many liberties in the aria from Don Pasquale (sung 
in Italian), once again her charm wins favor. The unfamiliar air 
from Bizet’s La Jolie Fille de Perth (apparently sung in Italian; 
one cannot be certain as the soprano’s diction is not clear) is 
ingratiatingly sung. One can regret the lack of rhythmic impulse 
in her Shadow Song from Dinorah (sung in Italian) but once again 
the singer charms us with the exquisite delicacy of her vocalism. 
loselli’s Serenade (sung in German) and Godard’s Berceuse from 
Jocelyn (sung in French) were obviously made for popular con- 
sumption and one does not feel that the soprano’s heart was in 
either, despite the consistent beauty of her voice. 


MPHERE are 14 arias on Scala’s Zenatello disc: La rivedro, 

Di tu se fedele, and Love Duet (with Eugenia Burzio) from // 
Ballo in Maschera; Dal carcere m'hai tratto (with Mazzoleni) from 
La Gioconda; Dai campi and Giunto sul passo estremo from 
Mefistofele; O terra addio (with Mazzoleni) from Aida; Sento 
una forza indomita (with Mazzoleni) from J] Guarany; Vesti la 
giubba and No, Pagliaccio non son from Pagliacci; Rinverdisca 
per noi from Figlio di Jorio; Dio mi potevi scagliar; Si, pel ciel 
with Pasquale Amato), and Niun mi tema from Otello. 

Giovanni Zenatello (1876-1949) began his operatic career as a 
baritone but soon changed to a tenor. Zenatello was a true 
dramatic tenor (tenore robusto) with a trumpet-like voice, who 
also sang successfully many lyric roles. I heard him first at 
thirteen when he sang with Hammerstein’s Opera and later 
with the Boston Opera Company. I have always thought that 
his voice was more thrilling in the theater than on records. The 
somewhat explosive character of his high tones made them sound 
wooden in some of his recordings. Only in his Otello recordings, 
made from an actual performance by HMV in the late 1920s, 
does he sound to me as he did in the theater. I have never heard 
an Otello to compare with his; old timers claim that he was the 
greatest after Tamagno. He sang this role over 500 times. 
There was an exuberance in his singing but little subtlety. His 
\ndrea Chenier was thrilling, his Rhadames impressive, and his 
Don José full of dramatic intensity—a perfect foil to the Carmen 
of his wife, Maria Gay. I heard him sing Avito in L’Amore dei 
tre re with surprisingly dramatic passion with Luisa Villani and 
Baklanoff. Yet, when I think of this tenor, I think of him as 
Otello, a role that is irrevocably associated with him in the minds 
of an older opera generation, just as Boris is irrevocably associated 
with Chaliapin. While his Canio was impressive, no one who 
heard Caruso could dissociate this role from the great Nea- 
politan tenor. Zenatello was a first-rate musician with a good 
memory. He had a repertoire of over 50 operas and once told 
a friend of mine that he could sing any of them on short notice. 
Zenatello qualifies as one of the great singing actors of his time. 
Even in his last year, he could still sing surprisingly well as he 
demonstrated in a radio broadcast by singing the Death Scene 
from Otello. 

Most of Scala’s dubbings are from Fontipia records, made 
when the tenor was in his thirties. They are infinitely better 
than the records he made some years later for Columbia in Amer- 
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Giovanni Zenatello 
as Canio 


ica. One regrets that Scala did not acquire the tenor’s recording 
of the Improvissio from Andrea Chenier, it is one of his finest. 
In the selections from The Masked Ball, his musicianship is 
especially striking in Di tu se fedele. La rivedro, with chorus, is 
well sung but without the ingratiating character this aria invites. 
In the Love Duet, he is excellent. Eugenia Burzio was a capricious 
soprano, as her singing here proves. She is said to have been a 
sensational dramatic soprano and a fine actress, but all too few 
of her recordings bear this out. Mazzoleni, whose first name is 
not given, has a voice beset with vibrato. In the duets with her, 
it is Zenatello who usurps the spotlight. The earlier recordings 
of Canio’s arias on Scala’s disc are typical of the tenor’s dramatic 
artistry. Some of his best singing is heard in the Non, Pagliaccio 
non son. His aria from Franchetti’s Figlia di Jorio, in which he 
created the tenor role, reminds us that he could alter his style to 
a more lyrical one. This is a fine example of his gentler style. 
Strangely, he does not sing the arias from Mefistofele in the same 
manner with the result that his Dai campi sounds strained. But 
it is in the Otello arias that we realize his heart in the music. 
As impressive as his solos are, the duet between him and Amato 
is a brilliant dramatic performance. -P.H.R. 


Record Buyers Are Talking About... 


-Columbia’s brand new record club, currently enlisting 
members through 6,200 retail stores in a bold but belated attempt 
to head off the phenomenally successful private subscription 
labels (Music-Appreciation Records, Music Treasures of the 
World, Musical Masterpiece Society, etc.) that have been si- 
phoning millions of dollars away from normal trade channels. 
Columbia hopes to strengthen its dealers’ security by insuring 
them a profit on every membership in perpetuity, remitted 
monthly as long as the member buys. He is offered a selection 
and an alternate each month in four categories (classical, Broad- 
way, jazz and popular) and may choose any of the eight at the 
going retail price plus a small handling cost. It is too early just 
yet to have any idea of the club’s progress, but Columbia has 
budgeted $1,000,000 to promote it nationally and the entire 
industry is keeping a watchful eye on the scheme. RCA Victor 
has announced that it has no similar plans, but that could change 
overnight if Columbia manages to out-merchandise the mail 
order clubs. 








Notes and Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ORCHESTRA 


ALPAERTS: James Ensor Suite; LEG- 
LEY: Suite for Orchestra; L'Orchestre 
Vational de 


spectively, by 


Belgique conducted, re- 
Louis Weemaels and 
London LP LL- 


Fernand 
874, $3.98. 


Quinet 


ABELGIAN musical life is all but un- 
known to us and London is due thanks 
tor this sampling. Flor Alpaerts seems 
to have attained to most of his stature 
as a pedagogue, but [I must say that 
for a man born in 1876 he wrote some 
of the most advanced and utterly non- 
academic stuff I ever heard. The James 
Ensor Suite, date unfortunately not given, 
is a four-movement homage to the artist 
built around four separate paintings. 
Stylistically the score is a hodge-podge 
that sounds variously like the Sibelius 
Belshazzar's Feast, Stravinsky's L’ Histotre, 
the Chavez Toccata for Percussion and 
any old French military march. \l- 
together a fascination, although 


t is 
difficult to appraise in the absence of its 
placement in time. Victor Legley is by 
many years the younger man (b. 1915 
but one would not infer this from the 
rather old fashioned ways of the Surte 
for Orchestra, which apparently dates 
from the forties. The annotations allude 
to his having been influenced by Reger 
and Hindemith The evidence herewith 
suggests that his models were more likely 
Max Steiner and Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold This is strictly movie music, at its 


best redolent of Roussel and otherwise 


a protracted bore. The sound is satis- 

factory, the performances presumably 

excellent J L 
* 


BIZET: L'Arlésienne Suites, Nos. 1 and 
2 Westminster Laboratory Series 
W-LAB 7006, $7.50. BIZET: Carmen 

Suites, Nos. 1 and 2. Westminster 

Laboratory Series W-LAB 7005, $7.50. 

The Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 

of London conducted by Artur Rod- 


zinski 


ATHERE isa certain magic in the clarity 
of sound from both these discs The 
fidelity of instrumental sound is remark- 
able, owing to the minimum amount of 
music allotted to a single side. This 


naturalness in sound has been an attribute 


—William Cowper 


of all Westminster’s Lab series. Rod- 
zinski is an amazing orchestral technician, 
but he often belabors the point of pre- 
cision like an army drill-master. Virgil 
Thomson had a term for this type of 


conducting—“impeccable musical tailor- 
ing.’ It makes for clarity of texture, 
coloration and 


some vivid rhythmic 


incisiveness. What one misses here is the 
rhythmic subtleties of Beecham or the 
Rodzinski 


is by way of being a wizard in detailing 


senuous beauty of Stokowski. 


but, in my estimation, often at the expense 
of musical sensibilities. His conceptions 
of the music at hand are nevertheless 
valid from his viewpoint, and will un- 
doubtedly be endorsed by many listeners. 
There is always room for more than one 
conception in the concert hall, and why 
not on records? If fidelity of sound is a 
motivating issue with a listener, he will 
find that the sound here is as true an 
approximation of what high fidelity should 
be, with highs that are natural and a 
wealth of richness in the middle and lower 
ranges. The booklets with these discs are 
far from satisfactory as a musical guide; 
a musician would not always agree with 
their author in the accentuation he places 
on certain instruments in the orchestra- 


tion P.H.R. 


BRAVO! 


turian 


Masquerade Suit Khacha- 
Varch from The Love for Three 
Oranges (Prokofiev), None But the 
Lonely Heart and March 
from the Suite No. 1 (Tchaikovsky), 
Venuet du 
Boccherini), and 


miniature 


Circus Overture loch), 
quintett Vocalise 
(Rachmaninov); the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York con- 
ducted by Andre Kostelanetz. 
bia CL-758, $3.95 


Colum- 


ASALES appeal in the form of a “‘socko”’ 
title ironically will tend to detract from 
the stronger allurements in this issue. 
To wit, a long needed hi-fi version of the 
Khachaturian suite and the microgroove 
premitre of Toch's hilariously atmos- 
pheric Circus Overture (the instrumenta- 
tion of which enlists a bull whip, if you 
please, cracked authentically in this per- 
formance by ringmaster Fred Cordon 
of Ringling Brothers). The additional 
hodge-podge of encores may or may not 


arrest your attention. Most of them have 


turned up as fillers more than once. 
Everything is played with appropriate 
spirit, and the sound has just enough 
resonance to lend lushness to the Phil- 
harmonic’s ordinarily unpretty strings. 


J.L. 


e 
ELGAR: Three Bavarian Dances, Op. 27; 
Chanson de Nuit, Op. 15, No. 1; Chan- 
son de Matin, Op. 15, No. 2; Sir Adrian 
Boult conducting the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. London 10°’ LD- 
9193, $2.98. 


ASIR Adrian Boult has long been an 
admired interpreter of Elgar's music since 
his association with the composer began 
in his youth. These works represent the 
lighter side of Elgar, especially the two 
Chansons which are orchestrations of 
pieces originally written in the late 1880s 
for violin and piano. The three Bavarian 
Dances were written in 1895 while Elgar 
was staying at Garmisch and certainly 
show his a natural affiliation with the 
Brahmsian fondness for German folk 
music. Yet, they are distinctly individual, 
characteristic of their composer and in 
their unpretentious way charming pieces. 
Elgar also wrote six choral songs, with 
words adopted from Bavarian folksongs, 


Boult 
performs all these works with full appre- 


which were popular in the 1890s. 


ciation and understanding of their El- 
garian characteristics. London engineers 
have provided clear and resonant re- 
production with the right amount of 
reverberation to do justice to the com- 
poser’s full basses. PER. 
e 
FOUR CONCERTOS OF THE NEA- 
POLITAN SCHOOL (18th Century): 
Concerto in C major for Harpsichord 
and Chamber Orchestra (Paisiello); Con- 
certo in B flat for Harpsichord and 
Strings (Durante); Concerto in G for 
Harpsichord and (Auletta) ; 
Ruggero Gerlin and Oiseau-Lyre Cham- 


Strings 


ber Orchestra, Louis de Froment 


(cond.); Concerto a Quattro in E minor 
Rampal (flute), Ales and 
Doukan (violins), Gerlin (harpsichord). 


Oiseau-Lyre-London OL 50009, $4.98. 


Mancini); 


ATHE MUSIC of Paisiello and Durante 
is known in modern times, but the music 
of Auletta and Mancini has been seem- 
ingly neglected. Recently we had an 
opera-buffa by Paisiello (J/ Duello) which 
hardly held up his reputation. He spent 
eight years as Maestro di Cappella to the 
Empress Catherine II of Russia, where 
he wrote the present concerto, obviously 
for court entertainment. A well made 
work, it has a distinctive profile with a 
rhymthmically infectious opening move- 
ment, a well contrasted second move- 
ment with stateliness, and a gay finale 
with bouncing rhythms. The Durante 
work is short but none the less sustaining 
in interest with its classical style. Gaiety 
is the essence of its first movement, its 
second section, delicate in texture, has a 
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once. 


depth of feeling, and its final Allegro is 


His Orchestra”. London LL-1262, 


AREACTIONS to the first disc in this 





prea bold in spirit. The Auletta is a longer $3.98. series (which contained Nos. 1, 2 and 5 
ough . Its first movement has a bold open- ere i ildly, and there is 
Phil- opus ts firs " os ment has a : pel _ a " _ were strong to put it mildly, and there 1 
ing and an effective fugal section. Its AAT $1.95 Templeton’s moderately well little else to be added now except that 
rings. benevolent slow section is mainly for the recorded collaboration with Johnson is the orchestrations used in this sequel 
J.L. harpsichord, with responses from the a buy, but only if you are not also in- were Liszt's own (he hadn't provided any 
». 27 - strings, and its finale is alert and lively ee the rg sito which is coupled for the others). Sound is absolutely tip- 
athe with rhythmic bounce, and the harpsi- 5 ma wes peony at the lowest top, with plenty of hair-raising triangle 
=e chord has solo passages as in the second standard hi-fi price. (For another dollar, stuff. Scherchen really milks these pieces 
— movement. The Mancini is a more inti- operates An einen: rath Paris.) for every last tear. Call it tasteless if you 
e mate score which, on first hearing, con- Katchen is a whiz of a technician—far will, but Liszt asked for it and so did the 
LD- ceals its musical values. In four varied more secure than Templeton—but he customers who made the earlier recording 
movements, it is nevertheless the work of has a number of ideas about both works a best seller. : A 
— a competent musician. that will not ingratiate admirers of either “ 
a ‘The well-prepared performances are Sarees or Levant, not to mention MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 3 in 
eine highly efficient, with Gerlin’s  tinkling Gershwin. Mantovani outdoes himself, : TO Mier : 
: I ichord well in keepi i » peri slithering his juicy strings all over the A Minor, Op. 56 (“Scotch”); the ABC 
it the a ping wae the = daeip a : ’ se Yee | Sydney Symphony Orchestra conducted 
F two 7” jene-Fieeee Ranger's ote paying one a oa al a ws mes te by Eugene Goossens. RCA Victor/ 
sof is clear and clean and especially gratify- tunity fo show ol! Bis crack tnstr- Bluebird LP LBC-1089, $2.98. 
1880s ing in the slow movement of the Paisiello. mentalists. His tempi are generally 
arian In the Mancini, his lack of vibrato, in breathless.  Super-salon _ performances, ALUSH and lovely playing, the inter- 
Elgar my estimation, does not serve this work in other words, that seem to treat with pretation rather surprisingly sensual but 
‘ainly ideally. The recording is of the studio these pieces not as masterworks of a in every way musical. Naturally so, for 
rs variety but with sufficient liveness. This special idiom but as tours de force—in- Goossens is a conductor of penetrating, 
folk type of music should not be too reverber- deed, not so much a “treat” as “the if somewhat  self-abnegating, insights. 
idual, ant or over-realistic on the high end. treatment’’, to paraphrase the familiar It is good to have him back in the Ameri- 
id in PLR. commercial. Gorgeous sound. J.L. can catalogues after so many years ‘‘down 
ieces. ° o under’, and his achievement in Australia 
with GERSHWIN: Concerto in F for Piano is witnessed by this splendid performance. 
ongs, and Orchestra ; Alec Templeton (piano) LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsodies, Nos. It is too bad, however, that Victor saw 
Boult and the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 3, 4, and 6 (composer's orchestrations) ; fit to spread it over two sides. Budget- 
ppre- chestra conducted by Thor Johnson. the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra minded customers continue to be best 
r El- Remington R-199-184, $1.95. of London conducted by Hermann served by the shimmering Mitropoulos 
‘neers THE SAME; Rhapsody in Blue; Julius Scherchen. Westminster W-LAB-7007, version, which is coupled with a Reforma- 
t re- Katchen (piano) with “Mantovani and $7.50. tion at a total price of a dollar less than 
it of 
com- 
H.R. 
NEA- 
— ory UY PCOSEOPCE ve-creates the LIVE performance 
on- 
| and 
G for ANTAL DORATI conducting the MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
etta the three Tchaikovsky ballets 
‘_ham- THE SLEEPING BEAUTY (only complete recording). Deluxe, illustrated, factory-sealed album. Illustrations by Oliver Messel; text by Cyril Beaun 
yment SWAN EAKE (only complete recording). Deluxe, illustrated, factory-sealed album. Illustrations by Cecil Beaton; text by Walter Terry. OL-3-1 
f Also available on single discs: Act |, MG50068. Act ||, MG50069. Act 111, MG50070 
scapcaill THE NUTCRACKER (complete recording). Deluxe, illustrated, factory-sealed album. IIlustrations by Dorothy Maas. OL-2-101 
Bim Stravinsky PETROUCHKA (complete recording) (new release), MG50058. THE FIREBIRD Sx MG50004. LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS, MG‘ 
con Ravel DAPHNIS and CHLOE (complete recording). Deluxe, illustrated, factory-sealed album. Illustrations by Aristide Maillol, MG50048 
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two Bluebirds (assuming that a Reforma- 
tion, being about the same length, would 
take a whole Bluebird by itself; the ex- 
tant Entré version is a sonic horror and 
should be avoided). am 
° 
RACHMANINOV: Concerto No. 1 in 
F sharp minor, Op. 1; LISZT: Con- 
certo No. 2 in A major; Cor de Groot 
piano) and the Hague Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Willem van 
Otterloo. Epic LP LC-3145, $3.98. 


ACOR DE GROOT is a reliable pianist 
with a big technique, good tone, and 
complete musical integrity. But on the 
basis of this disc he is not a Liszt player. 
With all of his technique he lacks bravura, 
the ability to play flashy passages for all 
they are worth. What does he think 
Liszt wrote them for? Music? Nonsense 
Liszt, a showman all the way through, 
devised heroic passages for heroic pianists 
and expected—nay, demanded—that the 
soloist storm through them with one eye 
on the gallery. This Cor de Groot is 
unwilling to do, and therefore his Liszt is 
flat The best performance at the time 
of writing is the Casadesus-Szell collabora- 
tion for Columbia. When on earth will 
Columbia bring out the stupendous 
performance that Egon Petri made in the 
Thirties? 

He is more convincing in the Rachman- 
inov concerto, and gives it a sensitive, 
sure-fingered performance, one that can 
unreservedly be recommended. Epic's 
recording is good; the company seems to 
be recording on a different curve than 
before, avoiding the dull thud that used 
to pass for a bass. But it might be wise 
to keep in mind that in the fall Victor 
plans to bring out all of the Rachmaninov 
concertos as played by the composer 
himself That will be something worth 
Waiting for H.C:S. 
° 
RAVEL: Daphnis et Chloe; 

Symphony Orchestra and Macalester 

College Choir of St. Paul conducted by 

\ntal Dorati. Mercury LP disc MG- 

50048, $5.95 


Minneapolis 


ATHE CARE and good will, not to 
mention the musical and engineering re- 
hearsal time, that clearly have gone into 
this recording cannot but excite our ad- 
miration. Stravinsky often refers to 
Ravel as the “Swiss watchmaker,” and 
for the first time in the history of the 
phonograph (as far as I know) one can 
hear why—the recording is so clear that 
one feels like tossing the partiture over his 
shoulder. I cannot recall ever having 
heard such detail except when I sat quite 
close to the orchestra at an actual per- 
formance. Now this extraordinary re- 
cording gives one so many advantages it 
may seem quarrelsome to mention a few 
concomitant disadvantages. But certain 
passages do show up a lack of suaveness 
in the string playing and _less-than- 


masterful execution by the first-desk 
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wind players. As for the conducting, it 
is somewhat over muscular but not so 
much as I expected it to be. The tracing 
of the grand line in the first section, on 
and the 
Danse guerrier is tremendously exciting. 


the other hand, is exemplary; 


The exquisite Lever du jour is almost 
thrown away, though; the melodies are 
not allowed to exhale their magic and the 
grading of the dynamics is not so even as 
to make the climax thrill one to the 
marrow. 

The Ansermet performance on London 
gives one a better idea of Ravel's expres- 
sive content and the style one accepts as 
correct. But in comparison with the 
Mercury, this earlier recording (good as 
it seemed upon its release) is really no 
match for this latest manifestation of 
engineering skill. If one does not vet 
own a complete recording of Daphnis (and 
I think it must be clear that this is the 
way to hear the music, effective as the 
suites drawn from the full score are), the 
recommendation here is to wait. Two 
new recordings are on the way, I believe 
a Munch-Boston effort from RCA Victor 
and an Inghilbrecht issue from Ducretet- 
Thomson (French critics are raving about 
this one; one supposes Westminster will 
release it here). C.j.t. 

. 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 5, 

Op. 47; the Philharmonic Symphony 

Orchestra of London conducted by 

Artur Rodzinski. Westminster WN- 

or SWN-18001, $4.98 or $3.98. 


AIT was Rodzinski who introduced this 
magnificent symphony to us in the late 
30s. He understands the score as no one 
else does. By all that is right this re- 
cording automatically takes precedence 
over all others. I would mention but one 
qualification: the orchestra sounds rather 
thin-stringed, as if the budget didn’t 
permit a full standard complement. This 
defection obtrudes only now and then 
where one expects to be overwhelmed by 
Otherwise the 
performance is absolutely incomparable, 


great masses of tone. 


poignant beyond words in the long Largo 
and stupendously virtuosic towards the 


peroration. The engineering is West- 

minsters’ best, than which there isn't any- 

thing better. -J.L. 
7 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5 in 
E Minor, Op. 64; the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of London con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski. Wesi- 
minster W-LAB-8001 (2 discs, 3 sides), 
$11.25. 

THE SAME: the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by William Stein- 
berg. Capitol P-8325, $4.98. 


ATHE Rodzinski performance is worth 
every penny of its premium price, on 
grounds sonic and musical. This distin- 
guishes it from virtually all of its prede- 
cessors in the Westminster “Laboratory” 
series, which to date have been magically 


engineered but rather second-rate as to 
repertory. The nuisance of three sides 
is not too burdensome—remember when 
this work used to run to a dozen?—pro- 
vided of course that the pocketbook can 
stand the strain. Rodzinski’s conception 
of the Tchaikovsky Fifth has not changed 
in the years since I heard him conduct it 
in Carnegie Hall. It is less personal than 
Stokowski’s, but more nearly Tchaikov- 
skyan than any other in my experience. 
This recorded performance is a stunning 
achievement. I would mention only a 
certain lack of body in the strings—the 
same shortcoming that stops Rodzinski’s 
Shostakovich Fifth a step short of per- 
fection. Presumably it is not too much 
to hope that Westminster one day soon 
will transfer this latest “‘Laboratory”’ issue 
to its standard catalogue. Assuming that 
eventuality, we may more fairly compare 
it with the Steinberg. The latter is more 
traditional, a little lumbering at times but 
never logy, and always score-perfect if 
not poetic to the extent of the conductor's 
license. Capitol’s sound is full-dimensional 
plus—the extra value being a measure of 
reverberation that sometimes thickens 
the orchestral textures. In short a finely 
wrought but rather “straight’’ perform- 
ance. a 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B Flat Minor, Op. 23; Gina Bachauer 
(piano) and the New London Orchestra 
conducted by Alec Sherman. RCA 
Victor LM-1890, $3.98. 


THE SAME: Conrad Hansen (piano) 
and the RIAS Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Wolfgang Swallisch. Rem- 
ington R-199-197, $1.95. 


ATHE Remington's sonic characteristics 
are most peculiar, as if the microphone 
occasionally were wafted out of range by 
an errant breeze. But I am bound to 
admit that this disc is worth $1.95 of 
anyone's money if the budget would allow 
a “second” version. This fellow Hansen 
plays like a demon, evoking strong mem- 
ories of the 78 r.p.m. Rubinstein and 
Horowitz performances. And of course 
Swallisch is a first-rate conductor, as we 
know from his appearances on the Angel 
label. Too bad about the sound; the 
piano tone is not endearing even when the 
orchestra fades in. As to Bachauer’s per- 
formance I must regretfully report little 
enthusiasm. She is a sterling artist and in 
recital she can be electric. Alas, her 
husband-conductor elects rather sluggish 
tempi and the end result—musical as it 
is—seems far from the virtuosic essence of 
the score. Still, there are moments of 
pianism that will be, for some, worth the 
price of the disc. I will continue to prize 
the Solomon interpretation, on HMV, 
above all others currently available. No 
one else ranges quite so artfully from the 
grand to the gossamer, at least among 
those who enjoyed good engineering. 


mf .8.. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BRAHMS: Cello Sonatas, No. 1 in E 
Vinor and No. 2inF; Tibor de Machula 
cello) and Timo Mikkila 
Epic LP LC-3133, $3.98 


piano). 


AFOR a dollar more you can buy Starker's 
magnificent performances. If the differ- 
ence would upset the budget, by all means 
do not hesitate to acquire these next-best 
ind nominally quite acceptable versions. 
\s we have had occasion to note in months 
past, de Machula is a fine cellist and an 
interpreter of taste. There can be no 
ippreciable criticism of his work in the 
difficult Brahms sonatas, and his accom- 
panist is appropriately more of a collabor- 
ator than not. Also, the sound is quite 
lifelike. 


this disc 


But I cannot get excited about 
because I made the mistake of 
putting on Starker’s immediately after 
running through this one the first time. 
It took about three seconds to be sure that 
Starker’s stunning achievement has yet 
‘.L. 


to be equalled, let alone surpassed. 


BRAHMS: Sonatas for Violin and Piano, 

Vos. 1 inG, Op. 78 and 2 in A, Op. 100; 
(violin) and Artur 
Decca DL-9720, $3.98. 
Vo. 2 
100: 


Szymon Goldberg 
Balsam (piano). 


BRAHMS: Sonata 
and Piano, Op. 
Sonata No. 1 in 
Piano, Op. 105; 
and John Simms 
MG-80002, $4.98. 


A THESE days everyone seems to worry 


in A for Violin 
SCHUMANN: 
A Minor for Violin and 
Rafael Druian (violin) 


(piano Mercury 


about the completeness of a recording vts- 
Well, it is true 
that Goldberg and Balsam give us only two 
of the three Brahms sonatas, and it is 
further true that Stern and Zakin give us 


a-vis its musical context. 


not only the lot of them but also the 


mongrel beauty to which Brahms con- 
tributed. Since the sound on the latter 
has a slight edge, | would therefore recom- 
mend that Columbia set on the whole. 
There is no gainsaying the superb mus- 
icianship of the present pair, however, and 
than 


disc offers 


Balsam is truly a 


Zakin ever is. The Mercury 


more partner 
two splendid performances, and it is the 
best recorded of the lot. I am not familiar 
with the Classic Editions issue that couples 
neglected Schumann 


the two unfairly 


sonatas, but I cannot imagine that its 
No. 1 with the 
superbly virtuosic Druian-Simms version. 
Their 
another coupling companion might have 
Perhaps it will 
Mercury has been a leader 


compares favorably 


Brahms is first class, also, but 


been more intelligent. 


have one yet; 


in the commendable practice of shuffling 


sides for re-release. 2. 


PROKOFIEV: Sonata in D, Op. 94; 


HANDEL: Sonata No. 4 in D; VI- 
TALI: Chaconne; Nathan Milstein 
violin) and Artur Balsam (piano) 


Capitol P-8315, $4.98 
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AlF I 
standing violin disc in current circulation, 
it would be this one. 


were asked to choose the out- 


Milstein is my fav- 
orite among the big names to start with, 
but I have never before heard him play 
with the that 
moment of — this 
The dated Szigeti performance 


transcendental artistry 


distinguishes every 
recital. 
of the Prokofiev has invited several 
prospective replacements, but none of 
them has been worthy of the challenge. 
Milstein’s is. He does not condescend to 
its passionate utterance, and its heroic 
pages come out heroic and not just sen- 
tentious or glib. He knows, as Szigeti 
did, that this is a masterwork and not 
merely a showcase for tone and technique. 
Every ounce of Milstein’s immense mus- 
icality is invested, and the listener who 
cannot respond to this dedication must 
The Handel 
sonata is of course the famous one with 
the wonderful Allegro. Vitali’s Chaconne 
is beloved of violinists and if more of them 
played it as Milstein does it might be 
beloved of the 


be a very cold fish indeed. 


well. 
Capitol’s sound is almost a surfeit of 


commonality as 


I must add a single carping 
utterly 
We are told by the anonymous 


presence. 


point—the program notes are 
ridiculous. 
annotator that the Chaconne is “‘a cor- 
rective of the apparent assumption of 
that 
Italian music consists of the double bill of 


Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci’. Not 


some disparaging commentators 


only is the Italian influence in Bach 
and Handel and Mozart universally 
acknowledged, but the likes of Monte- 


verdi, Vivaldi, Corelli, Palestrina, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Verdi, Rossini, Respighi and 
Puccini long since have provided plenty 
highly 

For shame, Capitol. 


KEYBOARD 


of correctives for this illusory 


J.L. 


assumption. 


BALAKIREV:  J/slamey—Oriental Fan- 
tasia; LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsody 


No. 12 in C sharp minor; Julius Katchen 
(piano). London 10” LP LD- 
9175, $2.98. 


disc 


AIN performances of this repertory, one 
wants exceptional technical attainments, 
a vivid personality, and enough musical 
taste to keep things from becoming too 
much of a circus. Katchen, as most would 
expect, easily fulfills the last requirement; 
but he falls short of the mark of the first 
Many have the idea that 
there are a host of pianists today with 
technique to burn. It just isn’t true. As 
far as your reviewer is concerned, he can 
count the number of players who could 
make an indelible impression with these 
very difficult numbers (the Balakirev is a 
notorious knuckle-breaker) on the fingers 
In short, Katchen has taken 
an assignment that is too much for him. 


two counts. 


of one hand. 


London's recording is clear and clean, 
but it does not have the presencé of some 


C.p.L. 


of its other piano issues. 


GRANADOS: Goyescas (Part I) and 
El Pelele; Alicia de Larrocha (piano). 
Decca LP disc DL-9779, $4.98. Goy- 
escas (Part JI); Nikita’ Magaloff 
(piano). London 10° LP dise LD-9181, 
$2.98. 


ACONSIDERING the lamentable neglect 
of Granados’ charming Goyescas in our 
recital halls, is it not odd that LP offers 
us six versions of the music to choose 
It is, of course; but this is but one 
of the peculiarities of the LP era. For- 
tunately, with the release of the Decca 


trom? 


issue, we have a clearly superior rendition. 
Miss Larrocha, who made her American 
debut just last year, is an unusually 
and since her back- 


ground and training are rooted in Spain, 


competent pianist; 


it is no wonder that she plays the Spanish 
keyboard literature as to the manor born. 
This is the third record she has made for 
Decca; each one is well worth hearing. 
Decca has a real find. 

Magaloff is a fine artist and has shown 
us in a previous release his understanding 
of the Goyescas (Book I—London LP 
LL-954). But his playing—good as it 
is—does not have the ease and the rhyth- 
mic lift that Miss Larrocha’s provides. 
At the price, though, this disc is a bargain, 
especially if it is purchased in tandem 
with the Decca. It is splendidly recorded; 
its sound, indeed, is richer and fuller than 
the very good sound of the Decca. The 
London surfaces are far quieter than 
The recently issued 
Amparo Iturbi version of the Goyescas 
gets both books on a single RCA Victor 
LP, and Iturbi’s is a satisfactory per- 
capable of giving pleasure. 
But if one wants the very best of the crop, 
the recommendation here is to acquire 


Decca's, however. 


formance 


these two latest releases. —C.J.L. 
+ 
SCARLATTI: Sonatas (Vol. 8) in D, 


L.268; in E minor, L.427; in A, L.493; 
in E, L.273; in C minor, L.357; in D, 
LS.15; in D, L.162; in C, L359; i F, 
L.S.20; in D, L.S.10; in G, L.S.27; 
in F, L.S.19; Fernando Valenti (harpsi- 


chord). Westminster WN or SWN- 

18009, $4.98 or $3.98. 
AREMEMBERING the_ phonograph’'s 
history of starting many mammoth 


projects and completing few of them, one 
help but when West- 
minster announced that Fernando Valenti 


could not smile 
was going to record all 550 of the Scarlatti 
sonatas. By now it ts clear the company 
and the artist business (whether 
they finally finish or not); with this re- 
lease they have recorded close to a hundred 
of the works. 


meant 


Now one can confess that 
when the project started one wondered 
whether he would want to hear even half 
of that 550. This listener has discovered 
that he wants to listen to at least 60 or 
70 per cent of the total. An increasingly 
amazing revelation is the great variety 
Scarlatti achieved in the 


sonata. 


binary-form 
This great composer's art seems 
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richer and richer the more one knows it. 
No wonder Valenti has found the works 
has vet 


so fascinating that he to seem 


bored in any of his performances; he 


seems as vitally interested and as com- 
pelling in Volume 8 as he was in Volume 
1. I am inclined to think he is at his best 
in the more dramatic sonatas or in those 
that make demands on his really imposing 
technique. As I have commented before: 
in these sonatas, his playing has a “‘burn- 
ing coal” quality that lifts it above the 
ordinary, good performance. There are 
two splendid examples of this quality in 
the excellently recorded disc at hand 
(L.268 and L.273). 


not his playing of the more inward, poetic 


Valenti’s long suit is 


sonatas, though he manages these well 
enough. Take the superb L.427, for 
example. His playing here is a bit over- 


tense, a trifle hectic to suggest that level 
of melancholy I fancy Scarlatti intended 


C..L. 


us to feel. 
e 


SCARLATTI: Sonatas in C and F, 
Longo 5 and 30; MARCELLO: Adagio; 
MOMPOU: Preludes Nos. 8 and 9; 
RODRIGO: Pastoral; MARGOLA: 
Twe Preludes; Paolo Spangnolo (piano). 
London 10"’ LP disc LD-9135, $2.98. 


AEXCEPTIONALLY 


ing; bright, vigorous playing by 25-year- 


brilliant record- 


oid Spangnolo; and some charming 


miniatures here provide an attractive 


disc. In such repertory as this Spangnolo 
is a satisfying pianist; it remains to be 
heard what he will do with works of more 
In any event, he bears 


C34. 


extended format. 
watching. 


VOICE 


DEBUSSY: L'Enfant prodigue; La Da- 


moiselle élue; Noel des infants que 
n'ont plus de maison; Madeleine Gorge 
(soprano), Henri Legay (tenor), Ber- 


Cottret 
(mezzo-soprano), Orchestra of the 
Champs Theater 
by D. E. Inghelbrecht. Westminster 
WL-5336, $5.95. 


nard (bass), Jacqueline Joly 


Elysées conducted 


ADEBUSSY'S cantata L’Enfant prodigue 
Prix de 1884. 
While it shows the influence of Massenet, 
it has 


won for him the Rome in 
from its 
creator and deserves to be known. It is 
the i? 
Most of us are familiar with 
the airs of Lia and Azaél, but few of us 


qualities inseparable 


welcome addition to Debussy 


catalogue. 


have heard this cantata in its entirety. 
Ingelbrecht is one of the foremost inter- 
preters of Debussy’s music now living. 
His “love, understanding and care with 
Debussy’s music’’ derives from a close 
association with the composer during the 
latter’s lifetime. In 
than in his other recordings of Debussy’s 
music, Inghelbrecht’s interpretative qual- 
ities forth. His 


these works, more 


are convincingly set 
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/ 


musical phraseology in all is replete with 


subtleties, nuanced coloration and the 


uninhibited 
disciple. 


ardor of a_ true Debussy 
The singers are all competent, 
their 


Madeleine Gorge is not a 


suggesting long familiarity with 
assignments. 
subtle artist but she has a flair for dra- 
matic expression. Her singing in L’Enfant 
Her 


high tones tend to sharpness but she has 


prodigue suggests operatic training. 
feeling. If her singing in La Damoiselle 
élue does not efface memories of Sayao or 
Micheau, she making the 
maiden seem less of a pallid light in the 


succeeds in 
Elysian firmament. Jacqueline Joly han- 
dles the part of the Narrator with artistic 
assurance, and the chorus is excellent. All 
the singers, as well as the chorus, are 


praiseworthy for their diction. Henri 


Legay, with his light lyric tenor, and 
Bernard Cottret, with his penetrant bass, 
are appreciable in their separate ways as 
the son and father in L’Enfant prodigue. 
Mme. Gorge gives a dramatic performance 
of Debussy’s bitter war-time prayer for 

The 
better 


children. reproduction in these 


works is than in Inghelbrecht’'s 
previous recording with the same orches- 
tra, though the strings are not as vibrant 
as they might have been, but all things 


considered the clarity and realism remain 


satisfactory. PAR: 
* 

HANDEL: Apollo e Dafne (Cantata); 

Margaret Ritchie (soprano), Bruce 


Boyce (baritone), L’'Ensemble Orches- 
tral de 
Anthony Lewis. 
OL-50038, $4.98. 


l’'Oiseau-Lyre conducted by 


Oiceau-Lyre-London 


ATHIS delightful 


five years ago by 


cantata was issued 


Oiseau-Lyre in this 


country. London engineers have done a 


truly rehabilitating job in the recording 
which, in the previous issue, did not serve 
Miss Ritchie's voice advantage 

ously. Here, it is clear and sweet in sound. 


lovely 


Che robust voice of Bruce Buyce makes 
for appropriate contrast to the soprano's 
ethereal tones, but he is by no means a 
polished Apollo. 


utes knowing orchestral direction. 


Anthony Lewis contrib- 
The 
listener's enjoyment of this work would 
have been greatly enhanced had _ trans- 
lations of the Italian text been given. 
Nevertheless, few Handel enthusiasts will 
wish to miss this record. P:R. 


JANACEK: 


lenen; 


Verschol- 
Haefliger (tenor), Cora 

(mezzo-soprano) and 
Felix de Nobel (piano) and three mem- 
bers of the Netherlands 
Choir. Epic LC 3121, $3.98. 


Tagebuch eines 
Ernst 
Canne Meyer 


Chamber 


ATHIS curious song cycle tells, the story 
of a young man who disappears from his 
town under the spell of a gypsy. It is 
said to be based on fact. The music is 
written mostly for tenor and piano, though 
the gypsy is represented by the mezzo- 
soprano, and there is a chorus of three 
off-stage voices. 

admired for its 
brutal truth of Haefliger 
does the most impressive singing I have 
yet heard from him. He has the right 
kind of high but solid voice; I can imagine 


The work has been much 


assertive and almost 


expression. 


little that could be done beyond his per- 
formance of the Not mueh is 
called for in the way of tonal richness or 
warmth, but Janacek has made his char- 
acter seem remarkably real. 


music. 


Miss Meyer 
is excellent for what she has to do, and the 
trio is properly distant. The piano part 


DO YOU LIKE TO WASTE MONEY? 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO THROW MONEY AWAY? 


If not, there are some things you should know before buying any 


piece of high fidelity equipment. 


As a result of 3 years in the audio field, in which time we have 
become one of the largest distributors of high fidelity equipment 
in the nation, High-Fidelity House has published Bulletin G. 


This bulletin contains startling information which has never before 


been put into print. 


absolutely free. 


It can help you prevent costly mistakes. 
We suggest you write for your copy at once. 


Bulletin G is 


HIGH-FIDELITY HOUSE 
Dept. AR510, 536 S. Fair Oaks, Pasadena, Calif. RYan 1-8171 | 








is well played, but the tone of the instru- 
ment is not too naturally reproduced 
7 
P.L.M 
LULLY: Miserere; Ritchie 
soprano), Elsie 
\lfred Deller (counter-tenor), William 


Margaret 
Morrison (soprano), 
Herbert (tenor), Richard Lewis (tenor), 
3ruce Bovce (baritone), St. Anthony 
Singers and L’Ensemble Orchestral de 


‘Oiseau Lyre, conducted by Anthony 


Lewis. Oiseau Lyre 10°, DL 53003, 
$2.98. 
ATHIS Miserere, a motet setting of 


Psalm 1, is sung by a solo choir and chorus 
with a good solid orchestral background. 
Phough not an especially eventful work, 
it has a quality of its own as well as a 
pleasant relationship (as the annotator 
points out) to Handel and Purcell. As 
it is not long and does not wear out its 
satisfying 


welcome, it provides a very 


half-hour's listening. The soloists are 
well-known, and all are in good 


Miss 


voice has sometimes given the recording 


mostly 


form here. Ritchie, whose pure 
engineers trouble in microphone place- 
ment, seems this time to be right where she 
belongs, and the rest of the group are in 
good balance with her. The overall 
spirit of the performance more than com- 
pensates for a few ragged edges. P.L.M. 
7 

MUSSORGSKY: Sunless; PROKOFIEV: 

Sunlight in my room; Tenderness of 
love; Thoughts of the sunlight; Greeting; 
The grey-eyed king; GRETCHANINOV: 
Vight, Op. 20; Russian folk 
Op. 66; Op. 66; Lul- 


laby of the wind; Little fairy's song; Tom 


SONS, 


The rainbow, 


Maria Kurenko (soprano) and 
Capitol 


Thumb; 
Vsevolod Pastukhoff (piano). 
P 8310, $4.98. 


A THESE three composers represent very 
Mus- 
sorgsky, one of the pioneers, and perhaps 


different aspects of Russian song. 


the greatest genius of all, was fascinated 
by the possibilities of a literary-musical 
fusion: he favored in all his songs (and 
this cycle is an excellent example) a kind 
of parlando designed to drive home the 
sense and the sound of the words rather 
than to tickle the ear with melody pleasing 
in itself. Occasionally he does burst into 
an eloquent musical line, to be sure, but 
this cycle presupposes a familiarity with 
Although unable 
to follow the text, I find it fascinating 


the Russian language. 


largely because of the expressiveness of 
Kurenko’'s delivery. In one song at least— 
Elegy—the vocal line is allowed to soar a 
little, and here the singer makes the most 
of her opportunities. The Prokofiev songs 
will have a greater appeal for the average 
American listener; of course there is 
bound to be some interest in little known 
works of the master so recently departed. 
Gretchaninov, on the other hand, is a 
real melodist of the old school, and the 
six songs representing him here should 


P.L.M. 


have wide appeal 
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ORFF: Antigonae 
Christl Goltz 
Uhde (baritone), Josef Greindl (basso) 
and Hilde Roessl-Majdan 
with Vienna State Opera Chorus and 


Scenes IV and V; 
soprano Hermann 


(contralto) 


Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
Columbia ML 


by Heinrich Hollreiser. 
5038, $5.95. 


ATHE COMPOSER of the sensational 
and wholly 
and Catulli 
original 


delightful Carmina Burana 


Carmina here brings his 


technique to bear on classic 


tragedy. The results are certainly not for 
everybody: those who always listen for 
‘“‘a tune’’ may as well spare themselves the 
The whole 


is sung, or chanted, in a strange recitative 


trouble of hearing the record. 


style, in which, as the annotator points 


out, “repeated notes are found...in 
numbers beyond anything known before.” 
The choral opening of the record makes a 
striking effect, but the total impression 
of the music is likely to be a matter of 
impact—one does not remember details 
after it is over. It is hard to believe 
another 


work of 


cast of singers could better the 
those concerned in this per- 
world 


Each of them gives proper due 


formance (as they were in the 
premiere). 
to the measured lines with a real vocal 
Dic- 
tion is a strong point with both soloists 


quality that is especially welcome. 
recording fairly 
There are 
marvelous whispering passages placed at 


and chorus, and the 


tingles with atmosphere. 
proper distance, no hissing in the micro- 
phone. For the venturesome, then, this 
may turn out to be something special. 


Pb... 

. 
SCHOENBERG: Alice 
Howland (speaker) and 6 instrumental- 


ists conducted by Arthur Winograd. 
MGM LP dise E3202, $3.98. 


Pierrot Lunatre; 


ALAST season I attended a concert at 
Juilliard specially to hear a performance 
of Pierrot Lunaire. The executants that 
evening (virtually the same ones used in 
this recording) gave a clear and convincing 
account of the score, and the audience 
warmly applauded their performance. As 
most everyone knows, Schoenberg’s melo- 
chamber or- 


drama for recitation and 


chestra is world-famous, but it seldom 
gets many persons into a concert room. 
For that reason and the fact that there 
are two other LP recordings of it available, 
I never expected this performance to be 
preserved. I am glad it has been, for at 
last one can hear and study all the intri- 
cate details of this fascinating work. The 
recording is close up. In fortissimos the 
sound is a bit airless, but otherwise there 
can be no complaint. 


One can only salute the hard work by 
all concerned in this performance. Here 
is a composition one can hardly make 
performing, yet that fact 
deterred 


much money 
has not Winograd’s altruistic 


crew from taking the trouble to prepare a 


rendition that is unsurpassed in my 
memory. I[ suspect that it may win a 
few new friends for Pierrot. Schoenberg's 
technical skill and expressive detail emerge 
with such clarity that the work almost 
seems like a well-known classic. —C.J.L 
° 

SONG RECITAL: Caro mio ben (Gior- 
Mondnacht; Widmung (Schu- 
mann); Am Sonntag Morgen; Wiegen- 
lied (Brahms); Zueignung; Freundliche 
Vision; Allerseelen; Caecilie (Strauss); 
Seh dus dan (Bersa) ; 
Cesnja; Strepnja; 


dani); 


Pastirica (Pavcic) ; 
The world is empty 
(Kunc); Do not go, my love (Hageman) ; 
Zinka Milanovy 
Kune (piano). 
$3.98. 


(soprano) and Bozidar 


RCA Victor LM 1915, 


AAS Francis Robinson points out in his 
notes to this recording, Milanov in songs 
will come as a novelty and a surprise to 
most of her admirers. They will find a 
good deal to delight them in her singing 
of the softer songs, though there is quite 
a bit of tonal spreading in the louder and 
highers flights. The acid test of a lieder 
singer, one might say, is Mondnacht, and 
here she comes fairly close to casting the 
full and requisite spell. Along with tonal 
beauty the lady has musical intelligence. 
But Widmung is really not happy, nor do 
I admire her treatment of Am Sonntag 
Morgen, though Wiegenlied is quite lovely. 
The Yugoslav songs are fresh and have 
some musical interest (though they tend 
to be long) and the singer’s brother- 
accompanist has produced one piece in 
English which should have audience ap- 
peal, especially as it is very tastefully 
sung. Do not go, my love once more does 
duty as a closer, sung intelligibly and with 
P.L.M. 


some quite beautiful tone. 
+ 

WARLOCK: The Curlew; Alexander 
Young (tenor), Lionel Solomon (flute), 
Peter Graeme (English Horn), the 
Sebastian String Quartet; 12 Songs 
Sweet and Twenty; Pretty Ring Time; 
And Wilt Thou Leave Me Thus?; Away 
to Twiver; Sleep; Jillian of Berry; The 
Lover's Maze; The Fox; Yarmouth 
Fair; Rest, Sweet Nymphs; Alexander 
Young and Gordon Watson (piano). 
Westminster-Argo WN-18022, $4.98, 
or SWN-18022, $3.98. 


APETER WARLOCK’S The Curlew 
has been called one of the greatest works 
of our generation. It is indeed an unusual 
opus for its time (1923) with its subtle and 
Warlock (born 
Philip Heseltine in 1894) was essentially 
a song writer, one of the finest England 
has produced, despite the fact that the 
harmonic texture of some of his music 


exquisite workmanship. 


displays the restlessness of an introvertive 
But no one can say of Warlock, 
as of so many of his generation, that his 


genius. 


was ‘‘a symbol of restless exploration and 
adventure, of the modern spirit in art”’. 
He had an uncanny feeling for subtle ac- 
texts. No other 


centuation in poetic 
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English song writer I can recall at this 
moment unique res- 
The Curlew (with 
words from four poems of W. B. Yeats 


possessed — that 


ponse to word feeling. 


is an intensely melancholic and haunting 
work with its curlew calls on the English 
horn and the feeling of utter desolation 
insthe nostalgic pattern of the setting of 
the words: ‘‘No boughs have withered 
because of the windry winds: the boughs 
have withered because I have told them 
mv dreams.’ I have long known and 
admired this work and am grateful to 
have it in my LP library in unbroken 
continuity. The performance is a_ fine 
one. Mr. Young is a sensitive singer who 
summons the mood of the music, not alone 
in The Curlew, 
Not all of these are as successful as they 


but in the twelve songs. 
might have been. In the more joyful ones, 
one senses sometimes a striving for effect. 
The best of the songs are And Wilt Thou 
Leave Me Thus?, Sleep, The Fox and Rest, 
Sweet Nymph. The Fox, with its declama- 
tory style, is a poignant bit of drama, not 
Pretty Ring Time, the 
Shakespeare songs, Away to Twiver and 
The Lover's Maze, also 


memory. The recording is exceptionally 


soon forgotten. 
remain in the 
fine for its intimacy in character and 
elarity of line. In the songs, the piano is 


P.E.R. 


well balanced with the singer. 


BACH 


Continued from page 3) 





there is no argument about this at all 
except among the broader public that has 
not vet discovered Bach. It is for this 
market, obviously, that RCA Victor has 
tailored the latest and lowest of its com- 
Most of 


the selections are snipped from complete 


mon denominator offerings. 


performances already in circulation. 


JL 


POPS SPOTLIGHT 


@THERE is no accounting for tastes, to coin a 








phrase, and I know for a fact that many, many 
folks think Theodore (which is his stage name in its 
entirety) is just about the funniest thing around. 
He packs in hundreds of followers every week 
during his Manhattan season, which is grounds 


en 


sugh for any record company to have looked him 
The enterprising Proscenium label 
finally has done so, with a result (LP-21) that will 
either elicit gales of laughter or turn your stomach 


Ip long since. 


To describe this guy Theodore is no easy task. 
If you can imagine a Charles Addams cartoon being 
lelivered as a monologue, that’s about it. The 
Proscenium disc includes two of bis repertory 
staples, Tears From A Glass Eye and With A Tongue 
Madness The first has to do with how his 
nther and father expired in their own vats 





inadvertently, of course, because only dogs and 
iry townsfolk were supposed to go into them 
I didn’t listen to the second item. Maybe I'll play 
it on Halloween. 

BIG NAMES from way back are still going 
Lionel Hampton turns up on two labels 
(CL-711) he has 
recorded an album called Wailin’ at the Trianon, 
being of course a live gig in that fabulous Chicago 
Contemporary, the 


strong 
this month. For Columbia 


California 


ballroom. For 


ptember, 1955 


firm, he has done a similar program at the Ecole 
normale de musique, being not a ballroom but a 


very dignified conservatory in Paris. France 
C-3502). Both of these sessions have the de 
cided advantage of having been taped in places 
hat are not studios, and with people other than 
ngineers around. It makes all the difference. 
Count Basie has been busy for RCA Victor (LPM 
1112) but not recently; this is a re-issue of some 
of his best 1947-50 sides, including Sweets and Rat 
Race Another “collectors issue" is The Duke and 
His Men (LPM-1092), on which the great Elling 
ton is heard in his classic ‘‘¢ Jam Blues and Are 
You Sticking Charlie Barnet has done a roundup 
Victor LPM-1091 called Redskin Romp; 
the unique program is all-Indian yn Cherokee 
tot he Comanche War Dance 





or 





Last but by no means 
least is Columbia's latest addition to the “‘Great 
Plays Fats (Cl 

708); as the title implies it is a little homage by 
All-Stars to the late 
great Waller The latter's tunes comprise it 
of course; nice to hear All That Meat and No 
Potatoes again, and also that fine should-be stand 
ard, I've Got a Feeling I'm Falling. 


Jazz Composers” series, Satch 


Louis Armstrong and_ his 


THE LADIES are liberally 
current lists. Oldest among them is Ruth Etting, 
she of Love Me Or Leave Me, whose original re 
cordings have been recuscitated by Columbia and 
ML-5050 


presumably on the theory that those who can re 


represented on 


released on 


a premium-priced disc, 


member La Etting will have saved a pile of dough 
in all those years). Of course, the promotional 
angle is not to be overlooked Oddly enough, 
Hollywood is just now pushing a film called Love 
Me Or Leave Me, starring Doris Day 
you believe it, Columbia also has brought out an 
album culled from the MGM sound track (CL 
710) Coincidentally, I suppose, the Etting and 


And would 


Day recitals offer virtually the same songs: Shine 
On Harvest Moon, Ten Cents a Dance, Mean to Me 
and several others. Oh, I forgot to say that La 
Day's movie is all about La Etting. Where were 
we? Well, I sort of liked Germaine Montero’'s 
album on Vanguard entitled Mere Courage (VRS 
7027), which is of course a sampling of the songs 
from the grim Dessau-Brecht play-with-music o 
the 30s 


Bitter pills, these, but touching no end 
musically and not unlike The Three-Penny Opera 
(also Brecht) that we have recently come to know 
© well. Quite removed from this in sentiment are 
the superficial but superbly slick programs by 
Sarah Vaughan (on Columbia CL-660) and Felicia 
Sanders (she of The Blue Angel, on CL-654), 


MOTION PICTURES brought to microgroove, 
excepting the aforementioned Love Me Or Leave 
Me, include Cinerama Holiday on Mercury MG 
20059, the Gielgud-Robson Romeo & Juliet (by 
Shakespeare and J. Arthur Rank) on Epic LC 
3126, and the Warner Brothers-Jack Webb Pete 
Kelly's Blues on both Decca (DL-8166), starring 
Peggy Lee and Ella Fitzgerald, and Columbia 
CL-690), the latter of which seems to have been 
taken from the actual sound track. I understand 
Victor is doing a Pete Kelly's Blues also, but it 
hasn't come in yet. By the way, Decca has issued 
Ankles Aweigh, the Broadway show, on DL-9025, 
with all the stars who twinkle in nightly along the 
Great White Way. I mention this item, which I 
found an enormous bore, because it probably will 
The really bad 


Broadway shows seem to make it consistently. 


become a film one of these days. 


THE JAZZ BEAT is holding steady. Riverside 
has a number of notable offerings: Bob Helm’s 
Riverside Rustabouts play a brace of bis own West 
Coast-style items (Seagull Strut, Dawn Club Joys) 
on RLP-2510; there’s a re-issue of Louis Arm- 
strong’s work with King Oliver's wonderful old 
Creole Jazz Band Chimes Blues, Snake Rag) on 
RLP-1029; Red and Miff's Stompers, including 
Jimmy Dorsey, are coupled with Phil Napoleon's 
Original Memphis Five (respectively with such as 
Stampede, Black Bottom Stomp and Shufflin' Mose 
and Bunch of Blues) on RLP-1048; Yank Lawson's 
old aggregation, featuring no less than Pee Wee 
Russell, Eddie Condon, James P. Johnson and Joe 
Marsala, is recalled with Wolverine Blues, Jeepers 


Creepers and the like on RI-P-2509 Columbia 
has brought out a fine oldie entitled Chicago Stv! 
Jazz (CL-632), on which the likes of Paul Mare 
Bud Freeman and several of the aforementioned 
are heard in Sugar, China Boy, Nagasaki, Maple 
Leaf Rag and lots of other goodies. And then there's 
RCA Victor LPM-1060, on which Poppa John 
Gordy lets us have a snootful of his delectable rag 
things like Bill Bailey, E 
Is Hotsy Tolsy Now and Five Minutes More 


time planner; vrylhing 

PROGRESSIVES have been moving right along. 
From the RCA stable we have the following entries: 
Pete Jolly (LPM-1105) with some very fine piano; 
Hal Schaeffer (LPM-1106) with ditto: Stuart 
McKay and his woods (LJM-1021) with a batch of 
the craziest tootling you've beard since Alec Wilder 
first borrowed from Alex North 
lot of new stuff, all of it arresting, as follows: Sam 
(VRS-8014); Nat Pierce 
combo (VRS-8017); Mel Powell combo (VRS 
8015); and Don Ellicott (VRS-8016), who doesn’t 


double but ‘r7ple on trumpet, vibes and mellophone 


Vanguard bas a 


Most and his sextet 


Decca doesn't have much, but its lone offering 
of original works by John Graas (DL-8104) is an 
outstandingly good example of modern jazz 
It features Gerry Mulligan, incidentally, the same 
who has a stunning disc to himself on the Pacific 
Jazz label (PJ-1201) that enlists also Zoot Sims 
and Bob Brookmeyer While we are alluding to 
Pacific it would be only fair to mention its JWC 
500, which is called Jazz West Coast and features 
everybody whose name is worth a hoot out there; 
this is a staggering record in terms of talent, but 
these authology deals always get me down. Nat 
urally, no mention of that soverign state of Cali 
fornia is complete without a last reference to the 
Contemporary label, which is always up to some 
thing really worthwhile one way or another 
Two of its latest are on hand: the estimable and 
indefatigable Howard Rumsey, whose Lighthouse 
All-Stars are by this time a by-word, turn in 
Volume 6 of their continuing series on C-3504; 
and Lennie Niehaus, who is probably the most de 
fensible claimant to Charlie Parker's mantle, gives 
us Volume 3 of his superb work (the octet) on 
C-3503. 

UNCLASSIFIED matter this time includes 
The Cavalcade of Music by D'Artega and his or 
chestra on the new Cavalcade label (DC-1000) 
The contents are miscellaneous indeed. Side 1 
is given over to a mish-mash that ranges from the 
conductor's Stradivari Champagne to Chabrier’s 
Side 2 is devoted entirely to a thing called 
Safari, by one Rebekah Harkness, which seems to 


be just what its name implies because the various 


Espana 


sub-headings have to do with jungle chants, birds 
and beasts, missionaries, and a Masai spear dance 
The music is all barmlessly atmospheric, and 
rather neatly put together. The performances are 
The recorded sound is all right 
But brother, dig those program notes! 


creamy smooth. 


I have not 


previously encountered the by-line of James 
Whipple in scanning annotations, but henceforth 
I will not fail to look for his name. Such damned 


nonsense you have never read. —JAS 


READERS RECORD 
EXCHANGE & MART 


Rates to subscribers 10c per word. Non-subscrib- 
ers, dealers and all auction sales 15c a word. 











THE COLUMBIA LP RECORD CLUB is the 
newest and best record club in America. In addition 
to the many liberal benefits that come to you as a 
member of this nationally advertised club, you 
receive a free LP record of your choice as a gift from 
us for joining the club through us. This is in addi 
tion to the free 12’ Columbia LP that you receive 
from the club itself as you join—this makes two 
free LPs in all! Full membership application by 
return mail. Our service covers the entire country 
Library Music Services, 4107 17th Street, San 
Francisco 14, California. 

FOR SALE: Caruso, McCormack, Tetrazzini 
others, Edison opera discs, old catalogues, biogra- 
phies on singers Enclose 3c stamp. Curiosity 
seekers, please do not apply. Marvin Smissman 
5361 Ridge Ave., St. Louis 12, Missouri 
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ARTUR 


— RODZINSKI 


y/ ea ey \ compare this with the old Rodzinski crop 
‘ s 


AhininMter and know what “natural balance” recording 


does for an artist. Here is the true Rodzinski 


. of the concert hall podium, in every 
- <a ; 
TONG PLAY aecoros nuance of his incomparable reading — a 
’ 


triumphant recording! 


Cites our Fifth Jubilee year: a wealth of 
new recordings by the artists whose interpretive 
integrity, married to Westminster’s “natural balance” 
recording technique, has set an unmatched standard: 


the highest fidelity on records. TCHAIKOVSKY: 6th Symphony. 


Philharmonic Symph. Orch. of London, *#N-SWN 18048 


ERICA 


MORINI 


a GREAT name finds GREAT recording! 


Listen... 


and compare! 


Paul Badura-Skoda, piano 
Schubert - Impromptus Op. 90, Op. 142 Hermann Scherchen, conductor 
*WN.SWN 18060 Beethoven: Grosse Fuge; Symph. #1 
*WN-SWN 18034 


Adrian Boult, conductor 
Brahms: Academic Festival; Alto 
Fs my + sarwerva gS piano Rhapeody{ “Tragic Over- Curtis String Quartet 
ayan ariations ; antasia,. Debussy, Ravel: Quartets 


: Mi Variations + 
Capriccio ture; Haydn \ *W'N-SWN 18049 
*WN.SWN 18057 oe ee 


12 superb examples of the tone and 
sensitivity that have made her violin 
world-famous, world-foremost . . . caught 
with highest fidelity by “natural balance” 
recording! 


Erica Morini Plays *#WN-SWN 18087 


Reine Gianoli, te 
John Wummer, flute Hilde Reessel-Majdan, contralto Mendelssohn : Concerti #1. 
Frederick the Creat, Quantz: Sonatas Grieg: 21 Songs *#N-SWN 18089 WN-SWN 18043 


*WN-SWN 18070 7 | . t, 
‘ Ps ‘ i Joerg Demus, piano 


Schumann: Faschingschwank aus 
Fernando Valenti, “> * om Wien; Abegg Varia- 
Luerctia West, mezzo-soprano Scarlatti: Sonatas, Vo tions; other pieces 
Schubert : Lieder *WN- SW N ae *WN- SWN 18061 


LATEINER | ‘a ah 


~ Kurt Appelbaum, piano om 
BEETHOVEN: Sonatas, ’ Beethoven: Sonatas Op. 7, Op. 10 Tuskegee Institute Chorus 
Op. 53 (Waldstein), Op. 31 2 (Tempest). *W'N-SWN 18086 Ror yg oy = ag ge *WN-SWN 18056 Spirituals 


5 ee 
° WN-SWN 18080 
Collector’s item: first recording by “one of *WN-SWN 18073 


the most significant pianists of the rising 

generation” (Olin Downes, N.Y. Times). Of his . b —— . 
Waldstein in recital, Downes said further *WN: the revolutionary De Luxe jacket, lifetime dust-protective. 
“something the like of which we do not SWN: the economy standard jacket. Both factory-sealed! 
remember . . . masterly music-making.” Hear 

this gigantic talent and musicianship in This page is a partia al presentation, only. See the entire 
“natural balance” — on Westminster! Westminster “Cavalcade of Artists’ at your dealer. 
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